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ABSTRACT purpose of the project was to find ways to bring 

about the implementation of more career °?°"f®o?this 

information in all levels of education. Specific objectives of tnr 
project include: (1) broadening occupational orientation at the 

eleLntary and secondary levels, (2) P'^?'^®"ting dropouts, (3) 
developing opportunities for work experience, and (4) providing more 

vocational guidance services. Approximately resource 

career units have been developed for use in Grades 1 aod resource 

people from the community have f’®®" ®?*^®gc’']!pacheS^and°1^475 

during the first year involved approximately 65 teachers and 1,4/b 

students. Field trips were used as a means of 

awareness of students of certain k^ilities 

nrn-iect has a sound base from which to progress, community facilities 

CrfeJi us^d Wisely, and project staff are in 9 -®®* aemand to give 
nresentations. More staff, better dissemination methods, 

«r>r>rtr+nTiHies for teachers to observe other programs, and increased 
litearrmat»riils on career education are included in recommendations 
rec^n^year of operation. More than report consists 

of appended materials relating to the project- (Author/GEB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A changing work force is inevitable. Technological changes at this 
point in time have not only provided man with new methods and tech- 
niques for accomplishing work but also brought tremendous demands 
for new knowledge and skills. At the present time one very quickly 
realizes the obsolescense of the traditionally narrow job specific 
orientation tot^ard a static job market. 

It is often agreed that young adults are, in far too many instances , 
being required to choose between academic and vocational goals and 
thus make career decisions too early and without sufficient know- 
ledge of their abilities, interests and the world of work. 

On November 1, 1970 the Helena School District began the project 
’’Next Step" in career education for grades K-14. Operating on the 
premise that the school is a potent force for the student ir. terms 
of his eventual choice of a career, activities were designed which 
would provide meaningful learning experiences and better clarify 
various aspGcts off thG carsor choicG process* 

It is the intent of this first year report to show some of the prob- 
lems, objectives and programs to which the Helena School District 
has addressed itself for the development of a comprehensive and 
sequentially planned effort for career education. 



William A. Kor.lzek 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Director, Vocational Education 
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INTERIM REPORT 



Ppojec-c No. 0-361-0169 
Contract No. OEC-0-71-0684 (361) 



’'IHE NEXT STEP-A Cciiprshensive Program . 
in Occupational Prex>aration and Placement" 



EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Conducted Under 
Part D of Public Law 90-576 



The project reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract 
with the Bureau of AdifLt, Vcxsational , and Technical Education, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of ffealth. Education and 
Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under Qoverrarent 
sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their professional 
judgment in the conduct of the project. Points of view or 
opinions stated do not, therefore, necessarily represent official 
Office of Education position or policy. 



William A. Kbrizek 
Helena School District No. 1 
Seventh Ave. and Allen St, 



Helena, Montana 59601 



October 31, 1971 
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Sungneor^y of “the Report: 



(a) Time Perdod 

1. Ncjvember* 1, 1970 tro Octobea:' 31, 1971 
Goals and Objectrives 

The specific objectives of this exenf^lars' program, are listed below 
and include projected time schedules for implementatxon. 

1. To broaden occupational orientation at the elementary, junior high, 
and high school levels. (1970-1971) 

2. To broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities for youths 
(including those who have academic, socio-economic, or other 
handicaps). (1970-1971) 

3. To specifically identijfy dropouts (at vhatever level), pinpoint 
causes for dropouts , plan preventatxx'e and rtdfiedxal pfrograms , 
and popomote implementation thereof. (1971-1972) 

4. To identify and develop new opportunities for work experi^ce 
and cooperative education in several occupational areas. (19/0— 
1972) 

5. To give nore, practical work ai^>erience to youth at varies 

grade levels, and to have such experience characterxzed by ^ 
learning while doing, significant responsibility for produc^ve 
service to an eirployer, reiraburseEftesnt enp3.o3;'ers> to t^ 

student for -sservice rendered , and recognitxcai of educational 
values (of such work experience) by awardxn^ formal credit. 19 /x— 
1972) 

6. To achieve a more realistic picture of job qpportisnitxes ^d to 
utilize such information in training for enployrt^nt, (197^.«13/29 

7. To develop employability of students. (1971-1372) 

8. To develop the assunpt.ion of responsibility for placement of 
students at vAiatever level thev leave the school system. vlSvi— 
1971) 

9. To create bridges between school, and earning a livxng for young 
people vdio are still in school, who have left school exther by 
graduation or deop out, or who are in post«secondary programs 
of vocational preparation. (1971-1972) 

10. To make gc-cater use of existing school facilities, especxally 
during the sunrner inonths. (1971- -1972) 

11. To coTduct inservice for District and other personnel to achieve 
the objectives of this proposal. (1971-contxnuDus) 

12. To bring general educators, vocational educators. State Depart- 
ment of Education staff , local school staff , teacher educatxon 

er|c “ q 
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14. 



15. 



staff. Model Cities staff, staff specifically corw^rned wx^ 
the disadvantaged and handicapped, nenpower agcncxes ^ ot^s 
together in coordinated efforts to actaeve the objectives of 
this proposal. (1971-continuous) 

To inprove the status, scope and image of vocational-technical 
education. (1971-continuous) 

To design and consummate an objective 

to be 3id for periodic modification of the Project. (1971- 
contiraaous) 

To plan and pramote expansion df activities to other districts 
(including private schools). (1971-1972) 



(c) Procedures followed 

Hie advice and suppoL-t of the Helena School Dis^ict^^ CiSL 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Inst?. -uct ion. Model Cities, 
The Helena. Indian Alliance, the Montana State ^ 

Vocational Education and the Caitps Committees 

most helpful in the exersplary program- :^tiVities to “ 

straying for the State -rf Montana and others what can be v^en 

a schSl distr5.ct provides such a pro^^a for elementary 
post high grades. Emphasis and planning was given to such acti- 
vities as : 



(1) Broadening occupational orientation of elemsnwary, 
junior high and high school levels . 

(2) Broade.iing occupational aspirations and oppor- 
tunities . 

(3) Systematic identification of work opportenities 
for youth at various levels. 

(4) Systematic training of youth for identified 
available jobs. 

(5) Placemsnt of students in jobs on a part-time 
prior to hi^ school graduation wherein the ste- 
dent has significant productive responsibaJ-iti^ 
and receives financial and academic credit awards. 



(6) Specific assunptions (by the elementary and secon- 
dary schools) of responsibility to develop 
degree of enployability in most students at both 
the elementary and secxmdary levels. 



(7) Assunption, by the school, of responsibility f^ 
some appropriate placement for evert student 
leaves the school — whether by graduation or oth^- 
as dro-DOuts, handicapped persons, etc.;. 





This approach is particularly appropriate becaause all consemed 
have a direct primarj; interest in the students csontenplated, 
have scans needed e>q)€rtise, have scans resources needed, and 
recsognize that their combined efforts may well produce a result 
greater than the mace sum of tl^ir separate efforts. 

Present plans provide for the exenplary program the admin-, 

istration of the Helena District to have such activities as. the 
following (listed here for each objective of the project): 

(a) To broaden occupational orientation at the elemen- 
tary, junior high and high sdiool levels. 

To attain this objective a ctirriculvnn coimdttee of staff _ / 

from elementary and junior hi^ levels are developing plans curox- 
cular offerings at the respective levels in each siphool of the distract 
As time permits, offerings will be developed for tihe senior hi^ Iwel. 
Guidance personnel has been added to staffs ,at the elementary lev els 
where none existed. After review with advisory groups, the curriculum 
was ijiplemented in the schools of the district. 

Activities being used and conteirplat^ for broadening occupation 
arientat.lon at the elementary level incliKie: 

(1) Review textbooks on the elementary level to 
determine the kinds of occupational and voca- 
tional ixtfoandation presented and recoanended 
revisions to include more vocational and occu- 
pational information. 

(2) Attenticai of specific areas of social stixiies, 

science and math to include their relationship to vocations. 

(3) Select audio-visual materials keyed to the ele- 
mentary level vocational offerings, 

(4) Set up role playing situations broadened to in- 
clude all subject areas, 

(5) Visitations of key personnel, coimtunity services, 
to the classes to ijaring a picture of the various 
occupational areas to the classroom by someone vho 
can relate the ^vocational area to the childr?en. 

(6) Include wcrld-of-wcrk activities in art, drama, ai^ 
othei? cullrurai actrivitries • This wcuiid be accosrnpixshed 

presenting graphic represen'tations of how people 
vjork and what are the factors vhich make work enjoy- 
able and rewarding. 

(7) Devise a review process to determine the validity of 
information being presented year after year. 

(8) Develop a teaching- activity bank of occupational 
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nfii'usz'xs.l.s and Issson pXans avaxlaljl© "to aXX ‘tsachst’s 
in ^ch curricular area. ’ 

Activities being used and cont®nplated for the junior high level 
include: 

(1) Include units within each area of the 3 uni.or hi^i 
curriculum to include occupatio:^ infomation and 
career developnent experiences in math, English, 
science, and social stisdies offerings. 

(2) Strengthen and coordinate p<rograms of exploratory 
nature and industrial arts type cxperierKies. 

(3) Broaden group vocational guidance activities. Counselctrs 
with a bacjcground in vocations and careers will be 
provided to coordinate those activities . 

(4) Provide opportunities for individiml explomticn 
throu^ reading, audio-visual naterials, samulated 
wcrk activities. 

(5) Provide mobile lat^cfor each occupational cluster; 

Tf y *r>'ha nTr»-al , electrical, clerical, agriculture — ^ 
related, engineering-related ai^ n^ical to provide 

hands-on experiences ty junior high students, 

(6) Provide and develop a homeroora unit to with 

the youth in cognitive activities to bring 
standing of selected elements of the x^scrld of work. 

(7) Guidance, testirg and talent identification pro-, 
grams in order to.britg together the elements of ^ 
interest, attitudes, and aptitudes in career decx- 
sion-4naking . 

<8 > Develop a library of information to allow the 
individual opportunity to explore occupations, 

individually and in groups , as well as counselor 
dir^ted exploration. 

<9) Following the area of talent identification develvop 
a program whrar^in the student will be able to cxsn-^ 
pare his identified talents with opportunities with 
the world of work. 

Activities conten?>lated at the. senior high level in order to 
obtain this objective include: 

(1) Develop and include occupational information and career deve- 
lopment experiences in all subject areas to provide maximum 
exposure to attending students, 

(2) Provide infomation to all students about meth^s, ^policies, 
requirements cuSdi ^procedures for making job applxoaticai; 
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eiitering i«to apprenticeships iniportance of keeping ^ 
a personal inventory of dates and enplpyment activities as a 
life-long rec-ordi and the effects of the oc^uct of one’s 
personal life on future opportunities in the v^orld of work. 

C3) EJevelcp a r^ileased time schedule for educational 
arnrt vocational teachir^ personnel for reciprocal 
visitation of learning activities. 

(4> Develop group guidance activities for decisican- 
raaking and individjsal development related to the 
world of This must be done for those s-^- 

dents lacking or developing a lack of motivation 
for contiriuing school. 

C51 Irvirease student alertness to t^e advantage of ^ 

classes offered in -the regular vocational education 
program. 

(6) Establish vocational cooperative programs at the 
senior high school level. 

(7) Develop guidance iaafeerials for cQ.1 students as a 
jjart of the student services that each nay estab- 
lish objectives upon leaving scIkxjI at all grade 

. levels . 

(8) Msist all s-tudcnts in decision-naking -to provide 
«a.qiiaT opportund.-ty in planning career objectives 
with CTnphasis on planned successes in the world 
of work for non— college bound as well as coUege 
bc^und students. This decision-making will involve 
group and individual assistance through guidance 
and counseling* 

(9) Continue and reinforce the talent identification of. 

s-tudents to closely stxpp^t individual 

abilities and motivations being developed. 

(10) Reinforce those activities directed to&ard the handi*- 
capped and disadvantaged and continue -to develop new 
me-thods and assistciiice vflaich will provide aids in meet- 
ing their' goals> 

(11) Provide , a staff member who vri.ll be in direct charge of 
relocating the dropout into ccoperative programs, on- 

the-job training, direct ea^jloyment coupled vrith even- 
ing hi^ school credit classes 'and guidance into -the 
armed serwices, 

(12) Develop evening classes in vocational education aMo^d 
at training or upgrading skill development for current 
dropout students and encourage the use of -them;. 




(b> To taxaden occupational aspirations and opportunities 
for youth (incliading tl»se vUio have acadonic, socio- 
economic or other iTandicaps). 

Thus far, guidance staff has been eaiployed at the 
elementary level and with occupational orientation. 

Aiditional staff will be employ^ to incliMe place- 
ment, follow-up of students, to coimsel dropouts back 
into educational streemi*, to p 2 X>vide coordinated groijp guidance 
sessions; to involve labor, irdustry, business and other ^eneies; 
to develop a job bank; to exr'md the present vocational and oc- 
cupational informatijon bank^ to. provide for the development of self- 
concept; and to develop an occupational orientatxcsn prograni for K— A 
(kindergarten through the area school) . 

Activities being used and conteraplated to achieveethis objective 

include : . 

(1) Identify youth wiio have academic, socio€iaDrioraic 
or other handicaps. 

(2) Plan, develop and ijnrplernent programs which will 
prepare such persons for emplo 5 nnent . 

. (3> Identify job opportunities for disadvantaged or handi- 
capped persons . 
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(40 VJbrk cooperatively with orployers in developing 
new job opportxjnities i.^ch inay be filled by 
disadvaintaged and handicapped persons . 

(5) Provide exposure of students to various job 
clusters in an effort to erihance their inte- 
rests and aspirations regarding occupational 
choice. 

(6) Wbrk. cooperatively with guidance personnel, 
labor and the employer to give the student a 
better image of himself and develop acceptance 
of such students by the popolation of the wcrld 
of work. 

C7) Develop resource materials regard:^^ job, labor 

and employer demands of vario»is firms and for 
various occupations. 

(8) Wbrk closely 'with the enployer and the student 
to help the new employee beccane adjusted to his 
job in cjrdear- to better help him achieve success. 

(9) VJbrk coqpemtively witii other agencies and pe^^ 

nel whose responsibilities are for disadvantaged ai^. handx— 
capp>^ persons. Such agencies and pe^onnel 
State Supjervisor of Vocational Education Special needs. 
State Director of the Development of VocationaX and Oc- 
cupational Skills, guidance personnel. Model Cities, 

13 



Helena Remedial and Diagnostic Cesrt^, C<5f»5«rtMt:ed is^lpsnnesnt 
Program, Florence Crittenden Hcame for Unwed Mother j the 
Mouxitain View School for girls, the Helena l^idiah- ^ 

Rocky ^fountain Development Courciil , Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitat5jon and others- 

Cc) To specifically identify dropouts (at v^twer level), 

pinpoint causes for dropouts, pl^ preventive and remedial 
programs and preanote irapxeinentation therseof • 

A new staff position will be filled and the staff person givcai the 
responsibilitd.es inherent in statement of this objective. The 
information so obtained will be given to appropriate curricular 
oonmittees to guide their worSc accordingly. 

Cd) Tto identify and develop new opportunities for vjcsrk ex- 
perience and cooperative education in several occupa- 
tional areas. 

Tb attain this objective, caie staff persM^ will a wide 

variety of business, industrial,, professional and otJier agencies 
in the area served hy Helena schools to identify, promote, and 
nurture job placement oppertunities for. secondary students. , Ihxs 
staff person will also detertaina, in conference with prospective emplcyers, 
the desired qualifications and abilities vdiidh students to be placed 
should possess, ai^I this information vail be used as a bas^ fc^ the wark 
of curriculum planning committees and the identification of ekill clusters. 

Activities being used anci contemplated tb achieve thxs objective include 
sevieral occupational cluster areas such as: 

a. Agriculture and agriculture-related. 

b. HeeG-th cccupaticais. 

c. Qrnaiiiental hoarticulture. 

d. Mechanics. 

. e. Building construction. 

f . Engineering aide, 

■. g. Clerical. . ■ 

■ h. Food services, 
i,. Maintenance. ■■ 

Social service, 
k. Retailing and irarketing. 

.The local district will employ a qualified coordimtw tb ebbpera- 
tiyely plw, inp3j§ment and conduct sutfdi. porograins with .l^boT' ^ 
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nanag^it^t. The ijistitution^ phase of this training will be on 
an intensive, slKarti-tenn basis. 

Ce) To give tooe, practical work experience to 
youth at various grade levels, and to have 
sue^ experience characterized by -learni^ 
while doing, significant resExansibility 

for productive service 'to an €3iployer , 

reifflbur-seir^nt Cfrcm enplc^^ 
sinjdentfors^rvicerersdered,^idre- 
cogniti^ of educational values (of 3\jch^ 

work experience) by awarding formal credit, 

A staff member will be given resxx>nsibility to rmtc^i s-Ments with job 
^psnldainities ard to promote the attainment of tJsis objective. 

<f> To achieve a nore realistic picture of job__ 

opportunities and to utilize such mforraation 
in traiiiing for eraployirant 

A staff iiember will be given responsibility assis- 

tance to plan procedures stki to accosnplish iiiis objective • 

- (g) to develop anployability of st^ents. 

Curricul’jm eoatmittees and other staff wiJ.1 centime plaming re-.^ 
sponsibilities and assigronents calculated to achieve th^ ob^ect^ 
AppropiTi^'te iiiS€S!V^c& tTciiniiTg of staff otJ. 1 be contirifufid* 

(h) To develop the assumption of responsibility 
for placesient of students at tdiatever level 
they leave the school system. ' 

Project and other school » escpecia^y the ci^rriculmn 

Goninitteee at tdie elemehta^V*' and high school levels will 

focus upCTi planning to achieve' tli^ objective.. 

Activities contenplated to ach3.eve this objective includes 

(1) To develop a s1^f '^ition to carry out iaie 
- responsibilities of student job placement . 

■ ' ( 2 ) To develop ard inplement criteria and a ^ system 

for satisfyins the needs of this objective. 

(3) To work eocpex^tive)y wdth managem^t a^ 

labor to place studlbnts-on jobs vbich 
conpatible with their training and abilities. 

(4) Tb work cooperatively with maiiagsaent 
labor and school per^nnel to identify job 
opporiimities .. 

(5) To assume a follo^J-up responsibility to 
work with the student and employer daring 

the initial months of the student enploy~ 

^ until 
ddht'inuous 



C6) To develop resource materials regarding var- 
ious job and employer demands. These materials 
will be used as a basis to place students on 
jobs with emplo 37 ers so that they may be more 
able to succeed. 

(i) To create bridges between earriirig a living. 

for younj=c people who are still in school, and tljose whe 
have left school eidier by gi?aduation ctr 
dropout, or’ who are in post-secondary programs 
of vocational preijaration. 

The activities of objectives throu^ ”H" will contribute to the 
attainiTBsnt of this objective. 

(j) Tc make greater use of existing school facili- 
ties, especially during the STJtnmer mopths. 

Project staff will in scaee cases be on duty diming sixreim^ and other ^ 
"vacation” periods. They will be conducting such activities as trcm- 
ing f or specific jobs. Soma of "this may be*, pre-oiployment and oth^ 
concurrent with ennploymant. Some of this training will be appr^r:^- 
tely given in classrooms and shops at various schools in the district. 

Activities contemplated to achieve this objtKitive include: 

(1) Plan courses based on the actual emplpyii^nt^' 

opportunities available to youth. Ihis would 
mean that there would be courses available in 
such areas as : lawn mowing and mower care, 

car washing, flotJer care and other work 
opportunities keyed to the needs of youth. 

(2) Plan, as needs are developed, to add hours 
to the school day at the Helena Vo-Tech 

Center in order to provide actual voca-tional education 
training at all levels. This wuld e.iable youth and adults 
to develop entry and upgrading skills as needed. 

(3) Provide for means of exploring the feasibi- 
ity of providing extra school activities re- 
lated to the world of work, on an exploratory 
basis, for youth at all levels. 

(k) To conduct inservice training for dis-^ict 

and other personnel to achieve the objectives 
of this proposal. 

Some of the curriculum committee work such as descried under objectives 
"A”, ”C” and "G” will be done during inservice, or will be the 
focus or basis for inservlce for other staf x of the district . 

Cl) To bring general educators, vocational educators. 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

staff, local school staff , tea<^er edijcation staff. 

Model City steiff, staff specifically concerned wi"^ 
the disan^antaged and handicapped , manpower agericies 
and others together in coordinated efforts to achieve 



■the objectives of this pKoposal. 

The pso?sonnel of advisory groups and of various cooperating agencius 
have been involved in the activities of this proposal. 

Vocational education and the objectives of -this project 
are being inplemented and conducted through cooperati^ 
local school district and the various manpower and other agencies of t 

csammunity and state. 

Cooperating agencies include: 

(2.) Office of the Superintendent of Public instruction. 

(2) . Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System CoKmittee . 

(3) Montana Biployrrent Security Comrdssion. 

(4) Helena Indian Alliance. 

(5) Helena Model City. 

(6) Rocky Mountain Develop«nent Council. 

Cm) To ajrprove the status, scope and image 
of Vooational-Technic^ Education. 

Curriculum oonmittees and inservice workshops have noted 
vocations require ability and excellence as do the 
definite majority of students will not receive ^ 

that this y^ ^aduates from many four-year institutions faced ani^reas- 
ingly unfavorable job market, that vocational graduates have ^ 

^^tial which is qui-te favorable in c<MTtparispn, etc. The needs of society 
and the prospects for, a productive career wiJ,l be analyzed. 

<n) To design and consumate an objective and 

effective evaluation to be used for periodic 
nodification of the project. 

Section 5, part 5(E) Evaluation, which follows is intended to fulfilj- 
all requirements to attain this objective. 

Co) To plan and promote expansion of activities to 

other districts (.including private schools). 

Other activities contemplated to achieve this objective 
include: 

(1) Speaking engagements with: 

(a) Parent— teacher association at local schools. 

(b) Service cltibs. 

(c) Local and state school association meetings 
CH,E.A. ;M.E.A. tHUA: MCm: State school Bo^s 
Association^ and Office of the Super^P®*^®^^ 
of Public Instruction c^led meetings) . 
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(d) News iaedia concerning Gur*rent progress of 
program. 

(2) Invitational seminars: 

(a) Surrounding district superintendents in 
iinrnediate vicinity. 

(b> State Association of Vocational-Technical 
Centers (ccnposed of Super inte^ents and 
directors of vocational education frcm Helena, 
Butte, Billings, Great Falls and Missoula). 

(3) Promote expansion of activities through 
dissemndnation of materials such as ev- 
aluation rexjorts of program, developed classroom 
naterials; use of ERIC materials; developed 
audio—viaual materials to those districts 
developing interest in this program. 

(4) Loan or released time of those key personnel 
who itey make a direct contribution in another 
(district on a short temrt basis (counselors, 
teachers, project supervisors). 

(5) Publicize infomation statewide by utilizing 
part of tine for recruiting trips for post- 
secondary center to visit about this program 
with district superintendents. 



<d) Results; Accomplishments 

Itmediately following official confirmation from the U. S. Office 
of Education of the "Next Step" project approval, the beginning 
phase of the project was inaplemented. Scane strategies had teen 
developed for initiating the project prior to funding notificat- 
ion. These strategies provided a firm base for initial project 
activities in the following: 



(1) Personnel and administrative procedures for the exerrp- 
lary project was employed on Dec^ 2 mter 1, 1970. The 
logistics of activating the project included an ammend- 
mantof the budget to the contract figure, accounting 
procedure for project funds, abstract data for U.S.O.E, 
distribution, ocanpletion of G . E* Form 5141,; negotiatioii 
of third party ewaitaation contract, ordering' ERIC materials, 
visit to observe career education programs iii three sehf^ls 
and develop tentative time schedules for project activities. 



Staff selection and in-service -training activities tegan ^ 
after the Christnas vacation recess and included orientation 
meetings with the instructional staff of the eleven (11) 
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( 2 ) 



elementary schools of the district, selection of ^ 
sixty (60) vol\mtee:r elementary teach«a?s, i^ervice 
for selected teachers and total administrative stciff , 
ten (10) junior high teachers and home econanic staff. 

Twg( 2> elementary counselors were employed on August 
24, 1971 

(3) Selection and development of advisory coninitt^s included 
ccmmunity advisory acsimittee (25 mesmbers), principals 

(12 members), counselors (11 njembers), building teacher 
representatives (IS members). 

(4) Program and curricular development was initiated 
pr*ins3?ily xxi grades X— 6 3 ik 3 mvoXvcd six (6) ’to mnfiC97 
week occupational units with hands-on experience , resource 
people and job observation field trips. Scute^work was done 
pricr to the end of the 1970-71 school year with junior 
high school students; 

(5) Community activities involved presentations to civic groups, 
college classes, parent-teacher organi^tions, Mcxitana 
Personnel and Guidance Association , neighhoring ^ school 
districts, Montana Vocational, Guidance Association, Montana 
State Advisory Council for Vocational education and the 
local television station KBLL. 

(e) Evaluation 

The third party evaluation contract (Appendix A) was 
successfully negotiated with Dr. Allen lee, Oregon State 
Higher Education System, Salem, Oregon. Dr. Allen Lee 
prepared and submitted to the project staff a "Plan for 
Third-Party Evaluation" (^pertdix B) and "opimionnaire 
fov Identifying P^wseptions of Cat'eer Education * ( appendix 

C) for reveiw and discussion. The evaluation material and 
procedure was reviewed with each advisory conroittee and 
modification was made. The opinionnaire v^s presented to 
all of the canrnittees as well as an additional community 
group of thirty five (35) people and the entire teaching 
staff of the Helena school district. Base line data was 
gathered with regard to school employee’s and community 
nserobers perceptions of vdiat ought to occur in ctreer 
education. • - 

(f ) Conclusion and Recommendations 

1. The project thus far has a sound base from v^ch to pro- 
gress, particularly at the elementary where the attitude 
and philospphy regarding career education is remarkably 
good. 

2 ; A wealth of occupational curriculum units have teen _ 

developed, implemented, and made available to the 

entire elmenta 3 ?y staff of each school . 
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3, Development of numeroiis advisofry cxanipittees Jjas^rcvicted 
eoecellent opportunity fear* comnunxcation wxtliiri tne 
schools and ccaanrauiiity, 

4, Good utilization of consnunity facilities and resource 
people have been made by project teachererac majcxr 
conponents in the occupational units . 

5. Requests for project staff to give presen-tetions and ^ 
disseminate information i^egapding the prt>ject activities 
have been for greater than originally projected. As 

a resvat of these opportunities we have been able to 
reach people who represent a large geographic area. 

6. The hiring of additional staff is a critical need at 

thi®^|>pint. As more staff p^^ develop consistent 

with projects activities vrill progress at an 
accelerated rate. 

7 c There is need to finalize planning for the dropout 
and pot^tial dropout. 

8. Placement efforts need to begin as soon as possible with 
training ;pian for each student as ari integral coarponet 
of the activity. 

9. Library mat^ials on career education heed to be ex- 
panded for all grade levels. 

IG, Dissemination of more materials to instructiona l 

r»ecessary as well as continued in-service and particularly 
the development of the ’'cluster" concept for the ten, 
eleven and twelfth grades. 

11. There is need for teachers to have an opportunity to 
observe other programs currrently being conducted and 
share our esqxerieiKies with others • 

(12, Unexpended money from the first year of operation should 
be allowed to be carried over in the second year. 

13. The ’’Nesxt. Step” project should be endorsed for a - s eco nd 
year as the results thus far are viewed as being very 
encouraging. 



6, Body of Report 
(a) PROBLEM; 

Following 1±e Stodth-Hughes Act, vocational education enjoyed a great 
deal of excellence. After a few decades, such signs as rigidity, 
obsolescence, deficiencies, a laefc of sensitivity, a lack of 
relevancy, a lack of creativity and other criticisnrs became coOTnon. 
Society today is often characterised by student dissent ( at many 
levels), by strikes, by sit-ins, by changing mores, by new free- ^ 
dons, and by signs of rapid evolution, if not revolution, Edixiation 
has long been given credit for much of the greatness of our Nation, 
and is now increasingly under attack for existing ills. 

The 1970 graduating classes from traditional four— year colleges and 
universities face a;. unique ernployn^t market - or lack of a market . 
Concurrently, there ax^ favorable signs of pI^ceE^nt for gradoates 
cOTsminity colleges and other two-year post— high institution training 
programs. 

Nationwide, unemployment is increasing. Many higli school 
needing and wanting eroployment after school, on week-ei^s, 
during vacation periods are frustrated. At the same tune, business 
and industries indicate that they would like ^ to hire such people, 
if only '‘they know how to do a job*’ . ■ The criticism is that the ^ 
youth know nothing about the job at the outset, they need part-time 
temporary enployment, it takes awhile to train th^, and by that time 
they are gone. Across the Nation;, i also, the voting taxpayers hav® 
denonstrated vdde-spread reluctance to approve budgets for education. 
There is talk (but little more) of using school resoxjrces (phv'sical 
and staff) on a twelve-month basis. 

Traditionally, the secorklary schools of this Nation have been 
college-preparatory in mture, even though much lip-service has 
been given to so-called “coooprehensive hi^ schools". Xn fact, we 
have very few truly coiiprehensive high schools » The public schools , 
toy their staffing xjattems and other acticais have dorie a TOiapteE^ti.vely 
excellent job in placing the perhaps 3G% (or less) of their graduates 
who will attend aand gradiiate from a four-year college. T3^ p^lic 
schools have not, however, in general, assumed responsibility for 
eiPher placing the non-* 2 ollege bound students or developing ®jploy— 

I ability. The Helena Elementary schools have ty^ elementary 
counselors auid have started to assurt® this responsibility. 

The Helena School District is utilizing existing ress^-ch results 
to develop an exeiplary conprehensive progr^ specifically intended 
to provide a broad range of occupational orientation at the elemen- 
tary, junior hi^^ and secondary school levels j to mpxement "^e ^ 
assunptxon (by Ifelena Schiool District Number One) of responsibility 
for developing st^sne degnsie of employability for every student ^ 
(especially, but certairxly not restricted to youth who have academic, 
socio-economic, cr other handicaps), and to inprove the placement 
of all students who leave school ( including dropouts as wall as 
graduates). 
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Thus , the potential for participation would be approxintatcly 8 ,350 
•^students. There are no private or non-public schools In this area 
as all parochial schools were closed for school opening %eptmiber, 

1969* Approxiuiateiy 1,000 students were absorbed into the. public 
systeSB on that date. 

Oiie of the initial phases of this project was to review the existing 
curriculum in the Helena School System and to recosunend changes or 
alternatives* ^diich would bring about the implementation of more career 
education and occupational information in ail levels of education. 

The following research represents materials which have been received . 
ordered or will be ordered for future use. 

1. Robert L. Darcay. AN EXPERIMENTAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AND I.ABOR MARKET 
PROCESSES FINAL REPORT. Ohio University 

This is an experimental program to provide the schools 
with instructional materials, evaluations, instruments 
and/or redlistlc classroom educational programs for 
bridging the gap between school and work. (Junior High 
School Level) 

2. Howell, Kay M. TEACHING VOCATIONAL AND CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES FINAL REPORT. 

Michigan S'ate University 

This was a pilot project- designed to determine if there 
was evidence to support an experimental program for 
comparison with the . current, conventional programs of 
9th grade social studies in the East, Lansing Michigan 
Schools. The experimental program was one in which stu- 
dents were introduced into the world of work. 

3. CAREER DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES, Grades 5, 6, 7, Abington 
School District, Pennsylvania , 1968 . 

(ED 022 219 MF - .76 HC - 7.40 146 p.) 

4. Sherman. Vivian S. TRIAL AND TESTING OF AN EXPERIMENTAL 
GUIDANCE CURRICULUM. FINAL REPORT. 

BR-7-8091, American Institute for Research in 
/Behavioral Sciences, 1967 (ED 020 554 MP— .75 
HG-6.90 136 p.) 

Innovative vocational guidance curriculum materials were 
designed to increase self-understanding and motivation 
relative to career exploration and planning. 

5. Agan, R.j. THE DEVELOPMENT AND Demonstration OF A 

COORDINATED AND INTEGRATED PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORj^i 

MATION, SELECTION AND PREPARATION IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
FINAL REPORT BR- 5-0027. Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
1968 (ED 022962 75 HC-2095, 417 p.) ^^ 

These instructional materials (’’Commonalities in Occupations 
11th year and ’’Experiences in Oceupatlona," 12th year) are 



for teacher t»se conduct lag. 

tlonal education courses for: high 
seniors. . ■■ 

6. TEACHER’S GUIDE TO: SELF milDERSTAJlDIliG THROUGH OCC^A"^ 

TIOHAL EXELORAtlOH (SUTOE) * Oregon State Dept«oJ. 

Education, Salcua, 1968 CEO 024 965: MF'-'l.OO, HC—10.00, . . 

198 p.) 

SUTOE Is a one year course designed to assist students 
with a variety of workers on the Job through classroom 
and extra classrcsm acti/ities- 

7. Cook, H.E. , "Vocational Guidance Materials: A Survey 

for Teachers , "Anierican . V oca t ional Journal , 1968 , 1^, 

25-28. 

Materials which may be of use to planners of career ex- 
ploration programs are listed in this article. Of, spe- 
cific interest are the following: 

Curriculum Units, Robert 1- Frank, University of Horthern 
Xowa, had graduate stwwents in an MDEA Institute develop 
curriculum units for grades K— 12. The attempt is to 
provide a guide to help classroom teachers relate to the 
world of work through the ongoing curriculum. "The focus 
is placed on the human, the personal area of each job, 
instead of the position itself'," -Dr* Frank says* Mater— 

■ ials include lesson plans, bibliographies, and lists of 
motion pictures and filmstrips, for all grades. This 
work is still in the «sper±m«ftttal stage; however, the 
materials show ^reat promise for gener^ use and se^c to 
illustrate the concern that, educators have in providing 
career 'development materials and processes for all school 
children. 

Countdown to the 70’ s, a SV series for upper elementary 
iradesTTs scheduled for the 1968-69 school year. Initial 
programs Include health careers and careers in education. 

A teacher’s guide, vocabulary list, and glossary are among 
materials, used to reinforce telecasts. Children s Interes.t 
and knowledge, Che national and local occupational outlook 
and the availability of training facilities were criteria 
for selection of the occupational areas to be telecast. 

When I Grow Up, a 25-mihute operetta by L, Lenaki, with 
music by C; R- Bulla, can be used to advantage in grades 
K-3. Teachers report that it gives children the opportunity 
to develop an awareness of the different work— roles; and in 
Some instances improves their self-concept. One teacher 
adapts it to her class no matter what Its size. Carpenter, 
nurse, fisherman, clown, soldier, cowboy, and farmer are 
the occupations portrayed. 
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Hansen, L.S. Theory Into practice: a practitioner looks 

at career guidance in the school cur3.culi*m. ^ 

The Vocational guidance Quarterly , 1967, 16, 97-103. 

A framework for school personnel on which to build career 
guidance programs is pr ejected in this article. Select e 
career exploration activities were presented. 

McDaniels, C. Youth: to young to choose;^ The Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly , 1968, 242-249. 



The author raises the question about youth being too 
voung to choose. His answer is that youth are not too 
young and much should be done in the school to encourage 
career development , 



10. Parcel, David J., and Klaurene, M. , ’'The Guidance Objective 
in InHuatrial Arts. ”Aiaer lean Vocstional Jouig^g^ * 1968 i 43.* 
17-18. 

This article discusses techniques for integrating c.*r®er 
development concepts into the industrial arts program to 
. provide me^aiti^^til exploratory experleticcs for youth. 

It suggests that Industrial arts should provide students 
with opportunities to Cl) evaluate their interests, abili- 
ties, values, needs, and other personal characteristics 
as they relate to occupational roles; C2) explore the 
psychological meaning of work and its value in human 

experience; (3) explore broad occupational areas In tesms 
of opportunities, potential satisfactions, required roles 
of workers, and other related considerations; (4> develop 
an awareness that the individual’s role in work is tied 
to the well-being of the community; (5) exhibit planning 
ability in striving to achieve occupatldnal goals and 
objectives; and (6) develop the concept that they are pro- 
ductive persona in a work-centered society. To accomplrsh 
this', the article suggests a number of technique® which 
could be used to help students appraise thfisnselves and 
the T-Forld around them. 

11. Smith, E.E. , "Innovative Ideas in Vocational Guidance, 
Anserican Vocational Journal , 1968, 3^, 19-22. 

The author stnsimarisads a number of programs which have 
implications for career exploratl.on programs. Among them 

are: 

Career Development Activities for Grad es ,5, __6, and 7 
Ablngton School District * Abington, tPennsylvanla; ^ore 
E. Pogar, Director. 
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The guidance department of this southeastern Pennyslvanle 
school district initiated a pro-|ect designed to .develop ■ 
learning experiences and guidance techniques in the area 
of career choice which could be implemented through the 
existing curriculum and guidance program. 

Working from the assumption that the school ia a potent 
force for the student in terms of hia ultiutste choice 
of a career, they designed activities that would provide 
meaningful learning experiences for the student and at 
the same time focus on some of the heretofore nebulous 
aspects of the career choice process. 

After a review of the literature in the area of career 
development, three thcr^ee (interest, change, values,) 
were selected and one was assigned to each grade level, 
as follows: 

Grade 5: How Our Interests Develop and Their Importance 

in Our Lives. 

Grade 6; Changes That Are Taking Place, Decisions Which 
Are Made, and How They Affect Our Lives. 

Grade 7: Our Values — How They Influence Our Decisions 

and Our Lives. 

The themes provided the focus for the activities of each 
grade but were not necessarily a limiting activity (a 
card game, an interest inventory, a two-act play, a simu- 
lated panel diacuasion, tapes, skits and roleplaying 
situations) -were developed for each theme. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this endeavor was . 
the ability of the project personnel to identify a 
specific need— —a viable program of actrivities in the 
vocational' aspects of guidance for children in the inter- 
iB^diate- grades— then successfully bridge the gap between 
research and the application of research findings. The . 
active student involvement and the joint efforts by tea- 
chers and counselors are other significant features of the 
Ablngton project. 

Prbject PACE (Preparing, Aspiring , Career Exploration) , 
Dayton City School District; William H. Goff, D"*rector. 

The PACE project was implemented during the 1966-67 
school year to determine if measurable increments in 
occupational choice could be achieved in predetermined 
situations at three grad© levels in two elementary schools 
with soclo-econcaically different student populations. 

A secondary purpose of this project was to develop, for 
future elementary school counselors, a role model having 
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a developmental framework instead of a problem-centered 
orientation. 

The program plan was developed by rwo counselors for the 
three grade levels (second, fourth and sixth) in each 
of the ilementary schools. All available resource mate- 
rials were assembled and. a teaching outline was written 
prior to the beginning of the more formal aspects of 
classroom work. 

The Instructional plan for each school ax^ each grade 
level was implemented in three different ways in sn 
effort to determine the effectiveness the various 
approaches . The research design called for three ex— 
perimcsntal groups and one control group. The measured 
effectiveness of each group — the t^cher-only group, 
the counselor— only group, and the teacher— counselor 
groups— was t:hen analysed-- 

Prolect PACE wae continued for a second year on an experi- 
mental basis. After the thorough evaluation now undeway 
is completed, a curriculum guide of ectlviites designed 
to enhance the vocational awareness of students wlll_be^ 
prepared for use by teachers and counselors in the cie»en— 
tatry schools of Dayton. 

13.. Books 

a. Adams, J. F. (Ed . ) , DHDERSTANDIX»S ADOLESCESCS. 

Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1968. 

•nils btjok contains several excellent papers on ado- 
lescence, including a chapter by Henry Borow on 
“The Adolescent in a World of Work”. 

b. Amos. W. E. and Grsmbs, J. D. (ED.), COUNSELING THE 
DISADVANTAGED YOUTH. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice— Hall, Inc. 1968. 

A number of excellent papers are contained in this 
volume. Several in particular focus on the relation- 
ship of disadvantaged yout a to the world of work. 

c. Gllbart. H.D. , CHILDREN STUDY AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

Dubuque, Icwa : William C. Brown Company, 1966. 

The purpose of this resource book is to aid elementary 
school^ teadhers in directing learning activities tiwit 
Involve the tools, machines, materials, and processes 
of industry. 

d. Hill, G. E. and Luckey, E.B.; GUIDANCE FOR CHILDREN IN 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. New York: Appleton-Century-Crsf ts 

1969. 
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Chapter 10 ±n this book Is an eacelX:ftmt 
concepts and Ideas conct^nlng^ care^ eseploratlon 
programs in elementary schools . Ah excellent biblio- 
graphy o£ rela^f!^; books and resource materials com- 
pletes the.'chai^h®. ■■ 

e. Norris, W. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Chicago^ Science Research Associates, 1963. 

This book contains lists, books and pamphlets, filsia, 
recordings, poems, and songs which can be used in the 
elementary grades. Suggested lesson plans also are 
provided. 

f. . Scobay, M.M. TEACHING CHILDREN ABOUT TECHNOLOGY. 

Bloomington, Illinois r IteKnlght aiod McKnlght, 1968. 

Part I o£ this book presents a philosophical . back- 
ground concerning the field of industrial arts. Part 
II examines the characteristics of American Industry. 
This examination is organized in ter^s of human actir 
vlties. Part III offers suggestions to help a teacher 
provide curriculum rested expcriteacas. 

g. Tennyson, W. W. , Scldahl, T- A. , and Mueller, C. 

THE TEACHER*S.;R0LE IN CAREER DR5TEL0PMENT. 

Washington, D.' C. Natl£.sual Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1965. 

This booklet is addressed to teachers as a guide to 
their work in developing and teaching units on the 
world of 

Eric Documents (Appendix L.) 



(bj Objectives and Accompllshittetita . 

(1) Objective ? 

To 'broaden occupatlonel orientation, at the eXen?ent^y> 
junior high, and high ^bool levels^. 

^compllshments s 
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(a) 



Approximately thirty (30) occupational and 
career units have been developed £cr use In 
grades one (1) through six (6)* /fh^e units 
have been patterned after similar materials 
developed by the Marleta, Georgia schools* 

These tBiaterlals have been reproduced and are 
available to every elementary teacher (Appendix 
D) 



Cb) The use of resource people from the coismunlty 
Is a very important part of each unit, Coumu-> 
ttlty people who were used came from the health 
occupations, food service, forestry, agriculture, 
weather bureau.^ fish and game,, soil consematlou 
and business . Cooperation with a local civic 
organlzatlcu has resulted In a directory for use 
by the school -district, (Appendix E) 

(c) During the first year of operation the project 
had .approximately sixty five (85) elementary 
and junior high school teaches who participated 
In the career education activities. These acti- 
vities involved 1,475 students. (Appendix P) 



(d) Job observation field trips, served as an, important 
method for increasing the awareness of students 
in terms of studying first hand the various loca- 
tions of certain occupational opportunities and 
also job characteristics as these actually exist 
In a real world of work, situation. Students were 
Involved ih thirty three job observation field trips 

(e) The project supervisor met with the entire Instruc- 
tional staff of eleven (11) eleftentaty ^ schools , two 
(2) junior high schools, one (1) high school and 

' one (1) vocationai-rtechnlcal center for the purpose 
of orientation for the implementation of a career ^ 
education concept for the district. 

(2) Objective ? 

To broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities 
for youths (including those who have academic ^ socio- 
economic, or other handicaps.) 
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AccomiaXl8l«Dg«ts : 

(a) Through a c^oordlttatrad effort with the School 

District Diagnostic &ad Rsmediatlon Center, it 
was possible to idco&tify students at each of 
the grade levels in terms of the handicapping 
condition each student has. Xt was necessary 
to have this data so that programs could be de- 
veloped to fit their ne^s. (Appendix G.) 

Cb) At the elementary level thirty (30) mentally 
retarded students - and sixteen (16} students 
' enrolled in the disabled learning class were 
Involved in food service and health occupation 
units. 

(c) Data was also obtained from the County Welfare 
and Model Cities agencies regarding socio- 
economic handicapped students. In the Helena 
School District there are approximately two 
hundred and fifty Indian stijidents. In most 
Instances these students are. socio-economically 
handicapped. (Appendix H.) 

(3) Objective s 

To specifically identify dropouts (at whatever level), 
pinpoint causes for dropouts , plan preventative and 
remedial programs, and promote implementation thereof. 

Accomplishments i 

(a) Due to lack of staff and the time factors- otsly 
preliminary plans have been completed' for this 
phase of the project. Data is currently being 
prepared from the school census reports for future 
computer tabular printouts. 

(b) Project staff will be employed by Jantiary 1, 1^72 
for the purpose of accomplishing the objective 
during the second year of the project. 

(4> Objectlve t 

To identify and develop new opportunities for work 
experience and cooperative edncation in several occu- 
pational areas . 

Accomplislsaents s 

(a) Emphasis will be given to work experience place- < 

ment during the second year of the project. A 
staff member will be employed to assume full sespon- 
sibility for this activity. Staff will be employed 
January 1, 1972. 
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(1>) • Through cooperative efforts of tb^a post-*high ; , 

Bchot^X cioordi:^*^ 

fifty 'C50) liu6iiae«'ii' cbncaet«-''a»a:e 

thirty f iye (35) pot eat tel placement: o 

tlesi ■ (Appes^lx;^ I*)' 

(5) Ob j ecjtlvea 3 

To give more, practical work experleete to 

grade levels, and to have wch 4i^erlence characterlred by 
learning while doing, slgnif leant respohsibillty for productive 
service to an csmployer, relmbur»«aent (frwB employers) to the 
student fer service rendered, and recognition of csducatlonal 
values (of such work exparlonce) by awarding formal credit. 

Accompllsnments ; 

(a) As soon as placement staff is hired emphasis will be 

given to the activity during the second year of operation. 

(6) Objectives s 

To achieve a more realistic picture of job opportunities and 
to utilize such infonaatlon in training for employment. 

Accoapllishments t 

(a) Project staff have held discussions with personnel from 
the Montana Manpower Planning Advisory Council. The 
council has agreed to cooperate with the district and 
provide information regarding manpower needs. 

(b) Copies of ‘Montana Manpower Planning^' have been dis- 
tribute^ . to nine C3) social studies instructors for 
use in the ninth grade career education program. This 
publication was provided by the Manpower Council and 
provides an analysis of various occupations And pro- 
jections In terms of manpower . needs through 1975. 

(c) Discussions have also occurred with local eanployment 
service personnel regarding local employment oppor- 
tunities. This information Is of use In planning 
curriculum. 

C7) Ob j ectlves ; 

To develop employability of . students. 

Accomplishments ; 

(a) Definitions are currently being consider^ regarding 
what grade levels , curriculiaa and types of activities 
which will contribute to «mployabi3llty. 



(b) Tblrty <30) sixth gxrade at<adents have had. some sales 
experience In operating a small school store on a 
profit smA loss basis. This type of activity has 
demonstrated potential for development of anployabillty. 

(8) Oblebtlve ; 

To develop the assumption of responsibility for placement- of 
students at whatever level they leave the school system. 

Accomplishments : . 

Some planning has vhe®e achieved toward the development 
of a formal ’’position paper” for the establishment of 
a board of trustee policy for tbe entire school district. 
It Is currently projected that this will be completed 
by I^ebmary, 1972. 

(b) Within the district efforts will be made for each school 
to develop a similar ’’pbeition paper”. 

(9) Ob j ectlve ; 

To create bridges between school and earning a living for 
young people who are still in school, who have left school 
either by graduation or drop out, pr who are In post-secon- 
dary programs of vocatlosuil preparation. 



Accomplishments : 

Cs) Efforts to achieve this objective will be provided as 
soon as staff Is hired to develop placement opportonl— 
ties and program for the drop out. 

( 10 ) Objective ; 

To make greater use of existing school facilities, especially 
during'^ the summer months. 

(a) Ten (10) sixth grade boys utilized the building trades 
shop at the Helena Vocatipnai'^Technical Center for 
one (1) hour per week for eight (8) weeks to complete 
a construction unit. This activity was conducted 
during the regular school year and suggested some 
opportunity for expansion of this type, of activity. 

(b) More planning ^iil result with more, complete data 

Regarding facility availability during the academic 
year and information regarding dropouts and potential 
dropouts. . ' 

(c) Considerable emphasis will be given for the summer of 
1972. 
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(11) Objective t 

To conduct Inservice for district and other personnel 
to achieve the objectives of this proposal. 



Accomplishments t 

(a) Meetings were held with school personnel for in- 
service activities during the first year of the 
project and rev resent following man hours of 

participation: 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Principals • 

Counselors ..... 81 

Teachers 

Building representatives (teachers) . 1425 
Social Studies teachers (Ninth Grade) 81 
liome Economics teachers ...... 24 



(b) The principals » counselors and building representa- 
tive teachers were involved in a critique of the 
initial evaluation Instrument. 

(c) Second year in-service plans will involve school 
personnel in the development of a "position paper 
for the district and individual schools. 

(d) Travel plans are currehtly being developed for 
key teachers to visit other projects. 

(e) Reports regarding project activities are contin- 
uorasly given to the State Department of Public 
Instruction, administrative staff and Board of 
Trustees. 



(12) Objective : 

To bring general educators, vocational educators. State 
Department of Education staff, local 

Cher education staff. Model Cities, staff, J«:af f^speci- 
fically concerned with the disadvantaged and handicapped, 
manpower agencies and others together in coordinated 
efforts to achieve the objectives of this proposal. 



Accomplishments : 

(a) 



Orientation meetings were, conducted for each 
in the district for the purpose of acquainting tne 
local staff with "Next Step" career education con- 
cepts and projected plans for Implementation. 

Building representatives have been selected to rep ^ 
resent each building in the; district . This procedure 
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enables the project staff to better schedule acti- 
vities as they relate to building programs. 

(b) An Advisory Committee has been established from 
the State Department of Public Instruction (Appen- 
dix M> . Three (3) meetings were conducted pri- 
marily for assisting with the evalm'.tion phase of 
the project as well as orientation to the overall 
project design and implementation ptocedures. 

(c) Representatives from three (3) teacher preparation 
programs met with the project staff once for orien- 
tation of the project and also to respond to the 
evaluation instrument. At this time there was 
also discussion regarding the use of interns as a 
part of the project activities. 

(d) The Community Advisory Committee and Community 
Evaluation Committee were arranged so that a good 
cross section of local businesses and governmental 
agencies were included in the membership. The 
participation of the various committees has proven 
to be very beneficial in terms of articulation of 
the project activities to the community (Appendix N> . 

(13) Objective ; 

To improve the status , scope and image of vocational- 

technical education. 

Accomplishments : 

(a) The majority of meetings with advisory committees, 
school staff and State department personnel have 
been held at the Helena Vocational-Technical Center. 

In most instances participSthts have had a chance to • 
observe the variety of training opportunities which 
this facility offers. 

(b) Many students from grades two (2) through ten (10) 
utilize the Vocational— Technical Center for field 
trip visits. 

(c) Instructional materials from some of the various shop 
areas are loaned to schools for use in the career edu 
cation units. 

(d) Open House is an annual event at the Vocational-Tech- 
nical Center which attracts many parents and students. 

(14) Objective ; 

To design and consummate an objective and effective evalua- 
tion to be used for periodic modification of the project. 
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AeconipU-8hgi<&P^Q * 

(a) Efforts are made at the completion of each career 
education unit to evaluate the effectiveness of 
each unit (Appendix J) . 

(b) A guide ife used by each teacher to assist with 
preparation prior to each job observation field 
trip (Appendix iC) - 

(15) Objective: / 

To plan and promote expansion of activities to other 
districts (including private schools) . 

Accomplishments ; 

(a) Requests for information regarding the "Next Step" 
project are beginning to increase rapidly . Presen- 
tations have been given by the project supervisor 
to the following groups: 

(1) College representatives from Montana State 
University, Western Montana College and 
Northern Montana College. 

(2) Montana Vocational Guidance Association. 

(3) Clancy School District P.T.O. 

(4) Montana State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Eiiucation. 

(5) Montana Personnel and Guidance Association. 

(6) Vocational Guidance Institute, Northern 
Montana College. 

(b) Meetings have been held witl'i school personnel from 
Missoula, Montana School IJistrict, Fort Benton, 
Montana School District atid Great Falls, Montana 
School District. 

(c) The project supervisor ioet with teacher preparation 
classes at Montana State University and Northern 
Montana College/ 
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PROJECT DESIGN 



1 . 



Following official approval and futtdiijg of the project 
priority was given to the elementary level in terms o 
program design, development and implementation. Speci- 
fic attention was given to the establishment of a pro 
gram in each of eleven (11) elementary schools with 
some exemplary activity for grades one (1) through six 



( 6 ). 



2. Meetings were scheduled with administrative staff for 
review of the project plan and implementation. AJ-x 
building principles favored the concept and made the 
necessary arrangements in each of their buildings for 
a staff member to represent the building. (Appendix 



3, Initial orientation was . scheduled for the entire in- 
structional staff of each elementary school and was 
followed with a request for teachers to volunteer 

to participate in the project if they felt they were 
interested. 

4, Following staff and student selection, in-service train- 
ing was scheduled for the project tochers. Formats 
for elementary career education units were reviewed 
and discussed. The general outline that was selected 
for me is Illustrated in (Appendix B) . 



5. A major component of each career education unit invol- 
ved activities designed to assist students with under- 
standing and evaluation of self characteristics aware 
ness of job characteristics, economic and social values 
of work, psychological and sociological meaning of ^ 

work, educational avenues and student process of decisa.on- 

making. 



6 . Career Education curriculum units involve a plan for com- 
plete and total integration of the academic subjects and 
the career selected for study. Units are designed for 
approximately six (6) to nJ.ne (9)*s of activities. Tea- 
chers and students will then move to another occupation. 
Resource people from the community are utilized for dis- 
cussion regarding careers. An additional 

the unit is the job observation field trips which enabl 
students to see, smell and hear the world of work. 
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7* Essent:±al to the success of the caireer education 
pjTogiraift is staff who have ptdLrixe x'esponsihliit'y 
for writing the curriculum units, arranging for 
resource people, scheduling :Job observation field 
trips and delivery of materials to teachers when 
they are needed. 

8. Without cotnmuni.ty support for a career education _ 
progress will be slow. The project "Next Step** ; 
involved number ous groups and individuals from / 
the cotnmunity and district, instructional per- 
sonnel. Various assignments have been or will 

be given to these groups and will involve such 
activities as curriculum, development, evaluation, 
tjisseniination , budget planning, community in 
volvement , development of a position paper etc • 

9. Release time or provisions for substitute tea- 
chers was utilised to enable project staff to 
attend in-service training. 

10. Video tape equipment will be used to record 
various classroom activities as will build a 
resource of occxspational activities on many 
different careers, 

11. Only minimal activities have occured at the 
junior high level. One program involved a 
five C5]^ weefe. one Cl) hour per day discus— 

3 ion session on occupations with each stu- 
dent being given one Cl) day of release time 
from school to accompany their parent to worlc 
and study the job of the parent was involved 
in and then reporting to the class regarding 
this experience. 

12- A group of junior high level boys were in- 
volved in a unit on food services for a four 
CA> wcclc period of time. With this study 
rhere were job observation field trips to 
various community facilities to observe 
food service occupations. 

13, Career, education -programs also involved 
twenty C20) intermediate mentally retar- 
ded students. Experience were related to 
various careers which iwill be consistent 
with their abilities in such things as 
food services, janitorial, landscaping 
etc . 



ERIC 




Xnst:nicit:±on.aX mat:etr±a.Xs irepx'esentied ±t:eras wli±oli 
s.ire a ceaX depair ^ur'e fTrom cHe t:irad±t:±onaX ±ns<— 
^X‘uct:XonaX ntalrazrXaXs at: trlie eXemeVktrax’y Xer^eX. 
Such matrex^XaXs XncXuded hoairda » naXXa » paXnt: , 
£ood maceirXaXB * eXactrxronXc appax^atrua, cXot:.h» 
afcagXng ma^exXaX fox dxama* xocl&atxy compon— 
enta etc - 

Coz^sXdexahXe emphasis wXXX be made duxXeg the 
second yeax of the pxoj ect to deveXop pxdgxams 
fox gxades 7 — X2. 

Combined caxeex education effoxts in the dis— 
txict ixicXuding industxiaX axts , home economics 
and secondaxy student enxoXXment at the Voca-^ 
tionaX— Techni'caX Centex show and appxoximate 
avexage student paxticipation of 53 pexcent* 
CAppendix 0> . 
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6. (e) Bvaluation of the Project 



Introduction 



Priaaiily because this was the first year of the Project? because the 
first year was soaewhat devoted to toollng—up# iceoruiting people (both staff 
and participants), orienting staff, preparing instructional materials and 
launching pxograas? and because it would be unrealistic to anticipate in 
such a few months many significant changes In behavior and achiev^rient by 
students, the Evaluation is fociised upon process . attitudinal 
measurements, by the end of the second year, it is anticipated that .proaucx 
evaluations may be in order, that changes in teacher behavior will be 
identifiable and measurable, and that anticipated outcomes will be id«nt“ 
iflable and measurable. 

Anticipation was end is that the Project would provide for and result 
in certain outcomes or contributions to the improvement of education 
(especially C3areer Education) and these anticipated outcomes constitute part 
of the St for the EJvaluatlon hereafter being reported, they include i 




an Increased student awareness of occupational options in the world 



an academio—vocatlonal integration of the curriculum K— 12 
students maiklng more realistic career choices 

integrate occupational information into the overall school curriculum 

increased employability end placement of students as the gap 

is bridged from school to wozic 

increase the social understanding of all woric 

greater involvement of those persons who are disadvantaged or 



handicapped 

a reduction of the school drop-out rate 

much greater involvement of teachers and administrators in assisting 
youth in decision-making and goal-setting j j.v 

increased correlation and cooperation of the school system and the 
community in regard to the employment of youth and adults * j 

provide for a more stable economy through a more closely coordinated 

Bianpoifoir pool 

emphasis on an improved working relationship with local«state agencies 
and organizations having similar purposes 



(l) Objectives of the Project 

The specific objectives of the Project were used as focal points for 
the Evaluation. These also constituted the basis for the more ^lataixed 
hypothesized •’objectives" which were utilized in the "Opinlonnsvlre , the 
findings of which are summarized in section 6.(e) (5) which follows later 
in this Hepcrt. Following are the specific objectives of the Project* 

A. To broaden occupational orientation at the elementary, junior 
high, and high school levels. 

1, T Hff* wee+Ann wan Mfepared by Dr. Allen Lea. third-party evaluator. 
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B, To broaden occupationaX aspirations and opportunities for youths 
(including those who have acadealc* socio-econoaic, or other 
handicaps)* 

C. To specifically identify dropouts (at whatever level), pinpoint 

; causes for dropouts, plan pireventative and reaedial programs, and 
promote iaplementation thereof* 

D* To Identify and develop new opportunities for work experience and 
cooperative education in several occupational areas* 

£• To give more, practical work experience to youth at varioM 
grade levels, and to have such experience characterissed by 
learning while doing, significant responsibility for produc^ve 
service to an inployer, reimbursement (from employers) to tw 
student for service 3 »ndered, and recognition of educational 
values (of such work experience) by awarding formal credit. 

P« To achieve a more realistic picture of ;Job opportunities and to 
utilize such information in training for employment. 

G* To develop employability of students* 

H, To develop the assumption of responsibili’ty for placement of 
students at whatever level they leave the school system* 

I, To create bridges between school and earning a living for young 
people who are still in school, who have left school either by 
graduation or drop out, or who are In post-secondajcy prograais of 
vocational prepa3»tion* 

J* To make greater use of existing school facilities, especially 
during the summer months* 

K. To conduct inservice for District and other personnel to achieve 
the objectives of this proposal* 

L* To bring general educators, vocational educators. State Departoent 
of Education staff, locsil school staff, teacher education staff. 
Model Cities staff, staff specifically concerned '•♦ith the 

• ' advantaged and handicapped, manpower agencies and others together 
in coordihated efforts to achieve the objectives of this proposal* 

H* To improve the status, scope and image of vocational-technical 
education* 

N* To design and consummate an objective and effective evaluation to 
be used for periodic modification of the Project* 

To plan promote expansion of acti^/ities to other districts 
(including private schools)* 



0 * 



3ove-listed objectives of "The Next St«p" Project would w acnxevea Tinrougu 
series of related basic activities which would (l) broaden 
rientation at elementary, junior high and high school 
scupational aspirations and opporfemities, (3) syateiaatically 
:>Tk opportunities for youth at various levels, (^4-) ^^-rt 

outh fox identified available jobs, (5) Place stodents in jobs on a 
Lae basis, (6) result in assumption of ^sensibility 

f employability in most students isi both elementary and seconds^ ^uroiriate 
7) result in assumption (by the school) of some responsibility for appropriate 

laceaent for every student who leaves school. 

The Evaluation report, and especially sections (5). (6) and (?) 
ddressed to the anticipated outcomes, the objectives and to the intended 
asic activities outlined above. 



2) Selection of Participants 

The decision to involve all grade levels (K-I4f) in the Project ^ 
eality ditermied by the nature of the plan, which was quite comp^he^ive 
s inScated by tS formal objectives. All schools (15) in the District 
fere involved in the Project and in the evaluation. These werei 



Senior High School (9“10“*H*f^l2) 
Sunhaven School 
Vocational-Technical School 
Jimior High School 
Gb R. Anderson School 
Broadwater School 
Bryant School 
Central School 



Hawthorne School 
Jefferson School 
Lincoln School 
Nay Butler School 
Hay Bjork School 
Rossiter School 
Smith School 



Sf the end of the Project year some 58 teachers, 3Z0 high echool stutonts 
ind 780 elBijentary students eere partiolpatl^ J 

^cipants and others not imaedlately Involved In the Projeet were Involved 
Ln the Evaluation here being reported. These includedf 

1* 383 teachers (K-1^) 

2. 10 counselors ^ « u n ^ 

10 principals (some were responsible for 2 schools; 4.4 

4. 9 cSlege^ university teacher-trainers (both general and vocational) 

5. 16 staff from the State Dapartment of Education (6 on written responses 

to Opinionnaire) n. \ 

6. The Advisory Board of 25 members (Note Appendix; 

7. About 35 members of the Helena School District community (Mwiness- 
men, government employees, Industrial representatives, utila,ty 
companies, parents, former students, etc. 
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The teachers who were involved in conduct of ‘’The Next Step** pTOgra* 
interested volunteers f row the faculty at large priaarily ^in t ^ 
elementary and ,^^oT high schools, since objectives selected xor prio^ty 
this first year of the Project aad© this aost appropriate. Most oi tne 
District teaching staff ware involved in soae aspect of the evaluation, 
since perceptions of participating es well as non-participating ^this first 
year) personnel were deeaed desirable. 



(3) Characteristics of Participants 

With major eaphasls upon developing awareness and exploratory ^tiyities, 
students froa a wide variety of classes were 

specialised vocational classes). These were priaarily at below school 

levels. No students were tested for achievement, for ^ . 

eisewheie in this report. The typical class enrollment (about 50^ 

505S boys) was Included. The teachers involved in the ? 3 coject we^, of course, 
priaarUy in the elementary and junior high schools (priotities . 

second year of the Project will involve more high school staff). About 4b 
handicapped students were involved the first year. 

(4) Description of Measures 

The instrument (note Appand3.x) titled "Opinionnaire for Identi^ing 
Perceptions of Career Education*’, along with its proto-types, as 

the major basis for eliciting both written and oral responses which 
contributed to the evaluation data accumulation. 

In addition to the Opinionnaire, questions presv^nted orally on a 
s^l group and individual basis were in effect i^-phias^g ? 
m^r objectives of the Project to ascertain wlat had and had not been done. 

The basic instrument was applied to the faculty and other groups (in 
general, each net separately) which included tbs 15 schools ^spectively, 
the Advisory Board, the principals, the counselors, the teacher t»lne», 
the State Department of Education, and the comamnity group -—each meeting 
separately. 

All groups initially and separately participated in 
development and pre-testing. Following refinement and stabilization ® J 
instrument (note Appendix) it was applied to the various groups as indicated. 

For instrument application, about 15 State Bducatton 
other personnel were oriented (by the third-party eval^ter) 
and guidelines for application of the instrument. 
was applied to a group by a team of two persons. 

personally applied the instrument to the principals, counselors, Advl^ry 
Board, State Education Department and community groups. He supervlstHi 
application of the instrument to the respective (15) schools. 

The hypothesize^ objectives in the instrument stemmed directly from the 
Project's formal objectives, with sometimes two or more objectives t^^ 
instrument) being devised to measure perceptions of current status and con 
ceptual desires for a single formal objective of the Project. 



As indicated above, those who applied the instrunent did so after an 
orientation session, following prescribed and agreed upon unifoni procedures, 
Developnent of the proto-type, pre-testing, revision, orientation of observers, 
and application covered the major part of the Project year. 

Sections 6,(e) (5). (6) and (?) summarise and indicate the data collected 
by application of the instrument, oral discussion on the group basis, individual 
interviews and personal observation. 

The basic instrument which was applied to about 7 groups iricluding 
15 schools, 10 counselors, 10 principals, 9 teacher educators, 8 Advisory 
Board members and 35 community representatives was initially applied so 
that each individual respondent replied in written form anonymously and with- 
out interaction. Following the collection of written responses so made, the 
chairmam then conducted group interaction on aui oral teals. Notes were made 
on the group interaction, atnd data from both the individual written and the 
group oral responses wont Into the data bank upon which this evaluation is 
based. 

Responses were machine-processed (put on punch cards which were tatelated 
by computer), 

Tbi, p ovaLluation report is being distributed to and discussed by all oi 
the participating groups, and is scheduled for detailed presentation and 
discussion by the Helena District Board, It will be utilised as a guide 
receiving consideration in the planning of Pro ject activities and policies 
for the second year. 



(5) Tabulation Summary of Data Collected Pertaining te Respondent Perceptions 

of and Conceptual Ideals fox* Ob: jdctives Inherent 1^ 

the Project, 

Data for this Evaluation were collected in two principal wayst . 

by systematic queries (with written responses) to 3®3 teachers, 10 counselors, 

10 principals, 9 college or university teacher trainers, 6 State Depaxtmenp 
of Education staff, 8 Advisory Council members, and 35 community representetives 
at-large > and (E) by the evaltmtor conferring with numerous Project and other 
staff* and personally observing various facets of the Project in operation 
periodically during the year. 

The rationale behind the involvement of the 461 persons itemlaed ateve 
included: (l) there was need to estab3 tsh base lines as early as possible 

during this fxW year of operation* (2) respondents selected were te _ 

optimum posiidoir to identify problems and pr< gross in operation of the PTOject, 
and ( 3 ) involvement of participants in this phase of the Evaluateon should 
lend credibility to the findings and recommendations, and thereby enhance 
possibilities for action to assure accomplishment of Project objectives, 
thus ng the Evaluation effective* 

Following is a summary of data collected from the 461 respondents, 
reported in terms of the Instrument (”0pinionnaire For Identifying Perceptions 
of Career Education”) which is included in the Appendix to this Report, 
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1* Teachers 
2« Counselors 
3, P3eineipsls 
Tchr Trainer 
5. St Dept Ed 
6« Adv Coimell 
7, GoBOBunity 



1« Teachers 
2* Cotmselors 
3« Principals 
4* Tchr Trainer 
5« St Dept Ed 
6» Adv Council 
7* Gomaomity 



1. Obiectivos To broaden occupational orientation 
at the eleaentary# junior high and high school 



levelsa. 

1 

Desirable 

Yes No lk>n*t Knot? 

9256 

100 O O 

IGO 0 O 

100 0 0 

100 0 0 

100 G 0 

100 0 O 



Sxls%s^ 


Yes 


No 


Bon*t twiow 


-W 


33^ 




40 


30 


30 


60 


40 


0 


11 


78 


11 


0 


iOO 


0 


37 


0 


62 


32 


43 


25 



2* Oto iactlve %. To broaden occupational aspirations 
and opportunities for youths (including those 
who have acaderice soclo—oconoaie* or other 
handicaps ) 0 



Desi3gabla 

Yes Mo Don*t Know 

100 O 0 

100 O 0 

100 0 0 

100 o 0 

100 o 0 

100 0 0 



ISxists 



Yes 


No 


Donft Know 


2^ 


37% 


35% 


50 


30 


20 


50 


50 


0 


22 


67 


11 


0 


100 


0 


25 


12 


62 


27 
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Obloctlve: To specifically identify dropouts 

(at whatever level)* pinpoint causes for dropouts 
pTi>vi prwentativa and remedial programs and 
pronot© implementation thereof*. 



1* Teachers 9^ 

2* Counselors 100 . 

3, Principals 9P 

4, Tchr Trainer 100 
5* St D(^pt Bd 3.00 
6m Adv Council 87 
7, Gommunity 97 



Desirable 

Yes No Donit Know 



0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 



w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Exists 



Yes 


No 


Don't Know 


2^ 


3§% 


37% 


40 


60 


0 


50 


40 


10 


11 


78 


11 


83 


0 


17 


12 


13 


75 


20 


17 


63 



1, Meanings Did the respondents view the 
2# Meaning* Did the respondents perceive 
aohievedt 



objective as a desirable one? 
the objective currently being 
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4 . 



Ob jective I To identity and develop new 
opportunitiejii for work experience and 
cooperative education in several occupational 



areaSf 



Desirable 



Yes Mo Poa^t Know 



!• Teachers 90^ 3^ 

2* Counselors 80 10 

3o Principals ?0 30 

Tehr Trainers 100 0 

5. St Dept Bd 100 0 

6* Adv Council 100 0 



7 » Consaunlty 



94 6 



10 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 



Exists 



Yes 


No 


Don't Know 


1 1 


33^ 


55?S 


20 


50 


80 


30 


60 


10 


2Z 


67 


11 


50 


50 


0 


25 


25 


50 


23 


32. 
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Ik^airable 






Yes 


No 


Don't Know 


Yes 


1. Teachers 


83?S 


5% 


12SS 


15% 


2a Counselors 


80. 


10 


10 


10 


3b Principals 


70 


30 


0 


0 


4b Tchr Trainers 


78 


0 


22 


33 


5. St Dept Ed 


100 


0 


0 


33 


6, Adv Council 


87 


0 


13 


25 


7« Community 


89 


0 


n 
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Objective s To provide itoreg practical woric 
©xpo 2 ^ionc 0 for youth at various grade levels 
and to have such experience characterised by 
laming while doing » significant responsibility 
for productive service to an employer* reinburse- 
ment (fre» employeirB) to the student for service 
rendered, and recognition of educational values ^ 
(of such work experience) awarding f<>raal credit* 

Exists 



No Pon*t Know 



44SS 

80 

80 

56 

6? 

12 

35 



41^ 

10 

20 

11 

0 

63 

39 



6b Objectives Te achieve a nor® resllstic picture , 

of job opportimities and to utilize such information 
in training for emplo^-Tient, 



1* Teachers 
2* Counselors 
3* Principals 
4 b Tchr Txainei 
5. St Dept Ed 
6 b Adv Gotuncll 
7, CoTEounity 





Desirable 




Exists 




Yas 


No 


Don't Know 


Yes 


No 


*t Know 




3% 


5^ 


22^ 


35% 


43^ 


100 


0 


0 


40 


40 


20 


100 


0 


0 


30 


50 


20 


100 


0 


0 


22 


67 


li 


100 


0 


0 


17 


83 


0 


100 


0 


0 


12 


25 


63 


97 


0 


3 


17 


43 


40 






o 

ERIC 



44 



7A« Ob.lectlve i To hav» the crjunrloolua 

Blstrlcb desired to develop soae ddgxee of 
employabllilgr at gradeh K--6, 



Desirable ksh tn+M 







Tes 


No 


Don't ICnow 


Isa 


No Don 


•t Knew 


1» 


Teachers 


2^ 


5^ 


22^ 


M-% 


5Q5S 


46?g 


2» 


Cotinselors 


20 


70 


10 


u 


70 


-srt.. 


% 


Principals 


20 


70 


10 


0 


80 


20 


4. 


Tchr Trainers 44 


44 


11 


0 


89 


11 


5. 


3t Dept Ed 


33 


67 


0 


0 


100 


0 


6« 


MSlv Council 


87 


0 


13 


12 


37 


30 


7. 


CoBBuni'^ 


20 


49 


31 


0 


63 


37 








7B. 


Ob.iectivet 


^o have the currleuluB designed 










to develop 


soBG degree 


of eBployabili-W at 










grades 7-8-9, 












Desirable 




Ebcists 








Yea 


No 


Don't Know 


Yes 


^ Don 


*t Know 


1. 


Teachers 


6Q^ 


29^‘ 


11^ 




4U« 




2« 


Counselors 


80 


10 


10 


20 


30 


50 


3^ 


Principals 


60 


20 


0 


0 


70 


30 


4. 


9chr Trainers 


89 


11 


0 


11 


78 


11 


5. 


St Dept Ed 


6? 


17 


17 


0 


.100 


0 


6* 


Mv Council 


lOo 


0 


0 


13 


37 


50 


7. 


CoBBunity 


5? 


29 


14 


0 


54 


46 








7C. 


Ob.iectivei 


To have the eurziotiluB designed 



to dovalop SOBO decree of eBployablllty at 
g3»dee 10«U<»12. 



Desirable • Bxista 







Yes No 


Don't i&ow 


Yes 


No 


Don^t TSnoifi 


1. 


Teachers 


9^ 23& 




■ 36^ 


17^ 


4??g 


2. 


^unselors 


100 0 




70 


10 


20 


3. 


Principals 


lOG 0 


0 


60 


10 


30 


4. 


Tchr Trainers 


ICO 0 


0 


11 


67 


22 


5. 


St Dept Ed 


100 0 


0 


67 


33 


0 


6, 


Adv Council 


87 0 


■ . 13 


<37 


13 


50 


7. 


Coaonmli^ 


94 0 


6 


43 


35 


22 



7D« O b.iectim * To have the caxrloulum designed^ 
to develo]^ <?«ployabillty lb grades 13 »bd 



Dasirable 

Yes No Don*t Kpp» 

1* Teachers 86^ 136 1^ 

2« Counsolors 90 0 10 

3, PrinclptAle 100 0 0 

Tebr T»»laers 100 0 0 

5, St Dept Bd 100 0 0 

6m Adv Cotuioll 87 0 13 

7, GoMKan:U;y 91 0 9 



Yes 


Ho 


Don't Know 


4496 


1036 


4636 


70 


0 


30 


60 


10 


30 


11 


6? 


22 


67 


33 


0 


37 


13 


50 


46 


17 


37 



8- Obieotlvet To develop -Uio assuaption of 
respomsiblllty for placoaent of students 
at whatever level th^ leave the school 
systott. 



Desirable 



Yes Ho Don*t Know 

1. Teachers 3^ 17^ 

2« Counselors 30 50 20 

3. Priaolpals 40 30 30 

km Tchr Trllners 6? 11 H 

5*. St Dept Bd 100 0 0 

6» Adv Council 50 25 25 

7* Cauau^ty 40 35 25 



6 % 

0 

0 

11 

0 



BxistS- 



Yes No Don't Know 



5136 

80 

70 

78 

100 

OC 

65 



4336 

20 

30 

11 

0 

62 

29 



Objective I To create bridges between school 
^ earning a living for young people who m 
s<tiii in school » or who have left school either 
by graduation or drop-out, or who are in ^st- 
secondary prograna of vocational preparation. 



Desirable 



1. Teachers 81S6 656 

2m Counselors 80 0 

3. Principals 90 10 

km Tchr TrainerslOO 00 
5, St Dept BSd 100 0 

6m Adv Council 8? 0 

7« CofiUKunity 86 3 



Exists 



t KnoiT 


Yes 


No 


Don't Kl» 


13^ 


20^ 


3336 


4736 


20 


50 


20 


30 


0 


20 


60 


20 


00 


22 


67 


11 


0 


33 


67 


0 


13 


25 


37 


38 


11 


21 


35 


44 



c 

ERIC 



39 



46 



iOe Objective s To laake greater use of existing 

school facilities t especially during the suaner 
months* 



Desl-rable Exists 





Yes 


No 


Don't Know 


Yes 


M 


Don't Know 


1* Teachers 




6% 


109S 


Z5% 


42?6 


33^ 


2* Counselors 


100 


0 


0 


20 


50 


30 


3* Principals 


IGO 


0 


0 


60 


30 


10 


4-* Tchr Trainer 


89 


li 


0 


11 


67 


11 


5* St Dept Ed 


83 


0 


17 


0 


83 


17 


6. Adv Council 


100 


0 


0 


25 


37 


38 


7« Communii^ 


94 


3 


3 


49 


35 


16 



11* Ob.iective s To Improve the status* scope and 
Imago of career education* 



Desirable Exists 







Y®s 




Don't Know 


Yes 




Don't Know 


1* 


Teachers 


89^ 


3^ 


8^ 


28?g 


26^ 


46^ 


2. 


Counselors 


100 


0 


0 


40 


50 


10 


3. 


Principals 


90 


10 


0 


70 


30 


0 


4* 


Tchr Trainers 


100 


0 


0 


0 


78 


11 




8t Dept Ed 


100 


0 


0 


50 


50 


00 




Adv Cottnoil 


100 


0 


0 


50 


25 


25 


lii 


Co&«»unity 


97 


0 


3. 


46 


29 


25 



12* Objective ! To have the school assume 

joint responsibility to assist all types 
of students who leave the school (via 
graduation or drop^-aut) in becomming 
located in an appropriate leamlng 
and/ or workJji^g environment* 



Desirable Exists 







Yes 


Ho 


Don't Know 


Yes 


No Don' 


t Know 


1* 


Teachers 


54^ 


27^ 


19^ 


856 


4456 


4656 




Counselors 


60 


20 


20 


20 


50 


30 


3. 


Principals 


60 


40 


0 


20 


6o 


20 


4. 


Tchr Trainars 


IOC 


0 


0 


11 


78 


11 




St Dept ^ 


100 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


6* 


Adv Ccuncil 


50 


50 


0 


0 


12 


88 


7. 


Comaumlty 


51 


32 


17 


9 


51 


40 




40 

47 





13 . 



Obiectlve t To have the school's, currlculua 
0 (jutp students to cope with the possible 
eventual necessity to change from one 
occupation or career to another# 



Desirable 



1, Teachers 81^ 8^ 

2o CounselozB 90 0 

3# PxrLncipals 100 

if e Tehr Trainer 100 

5# St Dept Ed 100 

6# Adv Council 100 



7« Community 



86 



0 

0 

0 

O 

11 



Exists 



Don't Know 


Yes 


No . 


11^ 


I 39 S 


38 ^ 


10 


20 


20 


0 


C'' 


40 


0 




78 


-D 


0 


100 


0 


25 


37 


3 


14 


43 



Don't Know 

49^ 

60 
10 
0 
0 
38 
43 



1# Teachers 
2# Counselors 
3# Principals 
4* Tchr Trainer 
5# St Dept Ed 
6a Adv Council 
7 » Community 



90 

89 

100 

87 

43 



14A« Ob.iectiv@ J To have some phase of career 
education provided at grades K-6. 



Desirable 



Yes No Don't Know 



61 ^ 26 % 
90 10 



10 

11 

0 

0 

40 



13^ 

0 

0 

0 

O 

13 

17 



23S^ 

30 

40 

11 

0 

13 

11 



Exists 



Yes No Don't Know 



27 % 

40 

40 

67 

100 

0 

50 



50?S 

30 

20 

22 

0 

87 

39 



Objective t To have some phases of career 
education provided at grades 7“8~9* 



1# Teachers 
2# Counselors 
3« Principals 
4, Tchr Trainer 100 
5# St Dept Ed 
6# Adv Council 
7# Community 





Dasira’ole _ , 




Exists 




Yes 


No 


Don't Know 


^es 


No Don 


•t Know 


81 % 


7 % 


12^ 


27 % 


21SS 


52 % 


100 


0 


0 


40 


10 


50 


100 


0 


0 


50 


30 


20 


100 


0 


0 


22 


67 


11 


100 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


13 


0 


37 


77 


9 


14 


26 


26 


48 



41 



O 

ERIC 



48 



Xij, Gs O'bfeetlYQ * To have soae phases of career 
education provided at grades 10-11-12 • 



DesSjcahla _ 

Yes Tio IkmH Know 



Exists 



1« Teachers 
2* Counselors 100 
3, Principals 100 
Tchr Trainer 100 

5, St Dept M 100 

6. Adv Council . 8? 

7o CowHimi'ty 91 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



7^ 

0 

0 

■ Jf 
0 

13 

9 



Yes 


No 


Don't Know 


46^ 


10^ 


54^ 


30 


20 


50 


70 


10 


2Q 


44 


44 


11 


100 


0 


0 


37 


0 


63 


46 


17 


37 



1, 

2« 

3. 

5* 

✓ 

Oo 

?• 



Teachers 
Counselors 
Principals 
Tchr Trainer 
St Dept Sd 
Adv Council 
Cofflinuntty 



3.4 Do O'b.iectlve t To have soao phase of car^r 
education provid.ed at grades 13 and 14, 



Dosixa'ble 



Yes No BonH Know 



89 ^ 0 ^ 
90 0 
100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
8 ? 0 
94 0 



11^ 

10 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 



Exists 


Yes 


No Don 


‘t Know 


46^ 


6% 


48^ 


30 


20 


50 


80 


0 


20 


6? 


22 


11 


100 


0 


0 


3? 


0 


63 


31 


8 


4i 


re the 


school he prinarll? 



6 . 

7« 



1 . 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5» 



1C 



i 

I 




Desirable 


i 

; 

t 


Yes- 


No : 


Don“'t Know 


Teachers 


13% 


84/S 


5% 


Coimselors 


0 


100 


0 


Principals 


0 


100 


• 0 


Tchr Trainers 


0 


100 


0 


St Dept Ed 


0 


100 


0 


Adv Council 


13 ■ 


8? 


0 


CoB3ffiuni1:3r 


11 


82 


7 






16. 


Ob.ioctivsf. 








on the plac 








college anc 








ev?*luE!,tlon 






Besix».b.le 




Yes 


Bo 


Bon't Know 


Teachers 


61% 


Z5% 


145S 


Counselors 


90 


10 


0 


Principals 


50 


50 


1 0 


Tchr Trainers 


89 


0 


31 


St Dept Ed 


100 


0 


0 


Adv« Cotincil 


75 


25 


0 



Exists 



Yes 


No 


^n't Know 


40^ 


27^ 


33?g 


50 


50 


0 


SO 


60 


0 


78 


11 


11 


100 


0 


0 


25 


25 


50 


43 


37 


20 



To have the school B^lntaitn records 



Exists 



■42 



Yes 

30 

20 

44 

17 

0 



No Don't ^ov 
425S 533T 



60 

40 

63 

50 



10 

40 

11 

0 

50 



Is Teachers 
2« Counselors 
3. Principals 
if* Tcte Trainer 
5. St Dept Ed 
6« Adv Council 
7» Comunity 



90 

100 

78 

100 

100 

63 



To have the oonmunity actively ^ 
pgxticipate (not to "b® confused with *&ictat© / 
in policy •^laaking for the school* 



Desirable 



Exists 



l2. 


Don’t Know 


Yes 


No 




19^ 


26 ^^ 


2?^ 


10 


G 


60 


30 


0 


0 


80 


10 


11 


11 


33 


56 


0 


0 


17 


67 


0 


0 


13 


25 


20 


1? 


11 


37 



No Don*t Know 



if7?g 

10 

10 

11 

17 

62 

52 



13 0 Ob.i®etiv® 8 To have advisors^ coaaittees 
ns an ©sswntial psuct of the school 
coEiiQunication system* 



Desirable 



Exists 





Yes 


No 


Don’t Know 


Yes 


No ] 


1* Teachers 


65^S 


125S 


3^ 


18?S 


28S6 


2* Counselors 


?0 


0 


30 


20 


40 


3* Principals 


100 


0 


0 


50 


30 


4* Tchr Trainer 


100 


0 


0 


33 


56 


5* St Dept Ed 


83 


. 0 


17 


67 


1? 


5* Adv Council 


100 


0 


0 


25 


13 


7i, Community 


86 


0 


14 


40 - 


1? 



1* 

2* 

3* 

if* 

5. 

6 * 

7. 



19. 



40 

20 

11 

17 

62 

33 



Qbisctive t To have regularly certificated 
staff supplemented , in the cl^sroom by persons 
currently recognised and saployei as experts 
la various career floMs* 



Baslrabla 



Yes No Iton"t Know 



Teachers 
Counselors 
Principals 
TeSr Trainer 
St Dept Ed 
Adv Council 
Community 



79 ^ 11 ^ 
100 / 6 



100 

100 

io6 

87 

9? 



0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Exists 



Yes Ho Bonlt ICnow 



10^ 


21^ 


339S 


46^ 


0 


50 


50 


0 


0 


70 


20 


10 


0 


56 


33 


11 


0 


33 


6? 


0 


13 

0 


13 


12 


75 




20 


40 



43 



O 

ERIC 



50 



20* Obiecbive a To have a wide variety of comounity 
resciurces utilized for career education. 



Peslratole 







Yes 


No 


Don’t Know 


1. 


Teachers 


95^ 


1 % 


4^ 


2. 


Counselors 


100 


0 


0 


3. 


Principals 


100 


0 


0 


4. 


TchraTtaiher 


100 


0 


0 


5. 


St Dept Ed 


100 


0 


0 


6. 


iHdv Council 


100 


0 


0 


7. 


Community 


79 


0 


21 



Exists 



Yes 


No 


Don*t Know 


25^ 


31^ 


44^ 


50 


30 


20 


70 


30 


0 


11 


6? 


22 


17 


83 


0 


13 


12 


75 


23 


23 


54 



To have career education teachers 



2i. Obiective t 

in the school g.ualified to perform in their 
field or specialization in industry* 



Desirable 

Yes No Don HKnow 



Exists 

Yes Nc Don*t Know 



1. 


Teachers 


75% 


10^ 


;159S 


2. 


Counselors 


So 


10 


30 


3. 


Principals? 


So 


40 


0 




Tchr Trainer 


67 


33 


0 


5* 


St Dept Ed 


83 


17 


0 


6* 


Adv Council 


87 


0 


13 


7. 


Coimaunity 


91 


0 


9 








22. 


Ob.iectivet 










perlodJ,ca3 










skill and 








Desirable 






Yes 


Mo 


Don't Know 


1. 


Teachers 


75% 


9% 


19?^ 


2s 


Counselors 


60 


20 


20 


3. 


Pilnclpais 


90 


10 


0 


4. 


Tchr Trainer 


6? 


22 


11 


5* 


St Dapt Ed 


100 


0 


0 


6. 


Adv Council 


75 


25 


0 


?. 


Community 


86 


6 


8 



0 

10 

33 

50 

13 

29 



30^ 

6o 

50 

50 

25 

26 



50?5 

40 

*+0 

22 

0 

62 

^5 



To have career education teachers 



Sjcists. 



Yes yiNo Don’t Know 



6 % 




56^ 


0 


70 


30 


0 


60 


40 


11 


67 


22 


17 


83 


0 


0 


13 


87 


8 


37 


59 



44 



ERIC 



51 



/ 



I 

9 '^- OT^nectivot To have differentiated st^f witk^ 

differentiated salaries utilized in the conduct 
. of career education* 



Itoslrable, 



Exists 



1, Teachers 
2* Counselors 
3* Principals 
4. Tchr Trainex 
5 * St Dept Ed 
6 * Adv Council 
7* Community 



Yes 


No 


Don’t Know 


32^ 


249? 


53^ 


70 


0 


30 


50 


30 


20 


56 


11 


33 


83 


0 


17 


75 


0 


25 


37 


6 


57 



Yes No Don’t Kaovy 



iO 

0 

0 

33 

0 

6 



25 ^ 

60 

50 

56 

50 

13 

14 



65?S 

30 

50 

44 

17 

8? 

80 



24. ObJectivel To have such segments of the 

community as business, industry, and other 
employers influence the school * s curriculum* 



1, Teachers 5^ 

2* Counselors ?0 

3* Principals 90 

4,- Tchr Trainer iOO 
5 * St Dept Ed 100 
6 c Adv Cotmcil 87 

7* Community 7^ 



Dcislrable 




Exists, _ 


No 


Don't Know 


Yes 


No Don 


219^ 


45?S 


18# 


31 # 


10 


20 


30 


40 


10 


0 


70 


26 


0 


0 


56 


33 


0 


0 


67 


33 


0 


13 


0 


13 


11 


15 


37 


22 



51^ 

30 

10 

11 

0 

8‘7 

41 



Objective* To have exploratory activities 
In career education (such as visits and 
experiences in business and industrial 
establishments) occ*ur at grades K- 6 * 



1* Teachers 
2* Gounsslbrs 

3. Principals 

4. Tchr Trainer 
5» St Dept Ed 
6 * Adv Council 
7* Commun5>ty 









Exists 




Yes 




Don’t Know 


Yes 


No Don* 


t Know 


65# 

90 

80 


22 # 

■10 

10 


13 # 

0 

10 


29 # 

50 

70 


IS# 

10 

20 


52 # 

40 

20 


89 


11 


0 


33 


44 


22 


100 


0 


0 


50 


33 


17 


100 


0 


0 


37 


0 


03 


51 


35 


14 


37 


40 


23 



O 

ERIC 



45 , 



52 



25^B, Qb-iec+ri vq < To have exploxatoiy activiliies 
in career etSa-saiilori (such as ■visi'bs and 
experiences in business and indus"triaj. 
establishments) occur at grades 7-8-9 • 



1, Teachers 

2, Counselors 
3* Principals 

4. Tchr Trainer 

5, St Dept Bd 
6* Adv Council 
7, Goamtmity 



Desirable 

® -I" 



Yes 


No 


Don’t Know 


81?S 


7% 


12 ^ 


90 


10 


0 


80 


10 


10 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


79 


14 


7 



Exists 



Yes 


No 


Don’t Know 


33?S 


16 % 


51 ^ 


50 


0 


50 


70 


20 


10 


33 


44 


22 


17 


50 


33 


25 


13 


62 


35 


40 


25 



25-C. 



Ob tective i To have exploratory activities in 
career education (such as visits and experiences 
in business and industrial extablishments; 
occur at grades 10-11-12* 



Desirable 







Yes 


No 


1. 


Teachers 


90 % 


1 % 


2. 


Counselors 


100 


0 


3 . 


Principals 


90 


0 


4. 


Tchr Trainer 


100 


0 


5 . 


St Dept Ed 


100 


0 


6. 


Adv Council 


100 


0 


7 . 


Community 


100 


0 



Don’t 3&IOW 
0 

10 

0 

0 

0 



Exists' 



Yes 


No 


Don’t Know 


36 % 


115^ 


53 ^-" 


50 


0 


50 


50 


10 


40 


56 


11 


33 


67 


17 


17 




13 


50 


^3 


32 


25 




1,1 Teachers' 

2* Counselors 
3* Principals 

4, Tchr Trainer 

5. St Dept Ed 
6* Adv Council 
7* Community 



25“I>. 



Ob jective * To have exploratory activities (such 
a,s visits and experiences in business and industrial 
extablishments) occur at grades 13-1^* 



Exists 



Yes 

5I9S 

20 

40 

67 

83 

62 

65 





Don’t Know 


Yes 


No D 


1 % 


48?g 


20^ 


6 % ■ 


0 


30 


10 


0 


0 


60 


30 


0 


0 


33 


44 


11 


0 


17 


50 


0 


b 


38 


25 


13 


0 


35 


5>0 


1? 



Don’t Know 

74 ^ 

90 
70 
44 

50 

63 

44 




46 



53 



26 Objective t To have career education aspects 
of the school curriculum deal with the profes 
sions (such engineering, medicine, law, 
etc. y as welJL v s business and Industry. 



Des 3 .rable. 







Yes 


No 


1. 


Teachers 


869$ 






Counselors 


90 


0 


3 - 


Principals 


90 


0 


4 . 


Tchr Trainer 


100 


0 


5. 


St Dept Ed 


100 


0 


6. 


Adv Council 


100 


0 


7. 


Community 


79 


14 



Don*t Know 

10 
10 
0 
0 
0 
7 



Yes 


No Don,' 


't Know 


1 ^ 


279$ 


465 $ 


30 


30 


40 


50 


10 


40 


56 


22 


22 


50 


50 


0 


37 


13 


50 


35 


40 


25 



27 . 



Obiective* Tc have the school arrange for 
on-the-oob work experience which is not 
supervised by school staff. 



Desirable, 



Exists 



Yes No Don*t Know 



Yes No Dcn*t Know 



1 . Teachers ^ 9 ?^ 29 ?^ 

2 . Counselors 40 50 

3 . Principals , 30 

4 . Tchr Trainer 44 

5 . St Dept Ed 83 

6 . Adv Council 75 

7 . Community 63 



40 

44 

17 

12 

29 



:22SS 

10 

30 

10 

0 

13 

8 



13^ 

30 

20 

11 

0 

12 

26 



60 

30 

67 

50 

25 

20 



54^ 

10 

50 

22 

50 

62 



28 . 



Obiective: To have the school arrange for 

on-the-job work experience (for students 
generally) which is supervised by school 

staff^booperating with employers. 







Yes 


Ms. 


1. 


Teachers 


65 ^ 


165 $ 


2« 


Counselors 


90 


0 




Principals 


80 


0 


4 . 


Tchr Trainer 100 


0 


5. 


St Dept Ed 


83 


.17. 


6. 


Adv Council 


75 


25 


7. 


Commtinity 


77 


1? 



Desirable. 



Yes No 



Exists 

No Don*t Knoj 



1995 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

6 



10 

30 

56 

67 

13 

29 



18 ^ 

70 

30 

33 

17 

25 

32 



769s 

20 

40 

11 

17 

62 

39 
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29 * Ob.^eetlvet To have the ^^shool’s cu3?rlculim 
Aeet the needs of all students t those who 
will attain a baccalaureate degree and those 
who will hot* 



— feists 

Aur Y An Nn Tlfv 







Yes 


No 


Doia't Know 


Yeg 


No 


Don’t Know 


1. 


1 

Teachers 


92^ 


235; 


6% 


20S6 


39^ 


41% 




Counselors ~ 


IG^' 


0 


0 


40 


40 


20 


3. 


Principals 


100 


0 


0 


60 


30 


10 


4. 


Tchr Trainer 100 


0 


0 


11 


78 


11 


5. 


St Dept Ed 


100 


0 


0 


0: 


100 


0 


6. 


Adv Council 


87 


13 


0 


13 


25 


62 


7. 


Conmunity 


86 


11 


3 


17 


51 


32 








30. 


Objective » To have the 


school teach all stuients 










how to work (such as how to apply for a ;}obp 










how to dress. 


punctuality, responsibililgr. 



and good habits generally). 



Desirable,. _J)3d.at6 







lea 




Don’t Know 




No Don' 


't Know 


1. 


Teachers 


89?S 




6% 


295S 


28% 


43% 


2. 


Counselors 


100 


0 


0 


60 


10 


30 


3. 


PiincipaXs 


too 


0 


0 


40 


30 


30 


4. 


Tchr Trainer 


100 


0 


0 


44 


44 


11 


5. 


St Dept M 


100 


0 


0 


33 


50 


17 


6. 


iidv. Council 


87 


13 


0 


13 


50 


37 


7. 


Community 


97 


3 


0 


23 


35 


42 
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i, 6 ) Analysis of Data 



Si«c. a^d other factors 

detailed analysis of the '1®'“- | certain strong trends stand 

-f "aSf st-rlf 

following generalities, bu.t xn general these statements a?p y 

1. «!«. the exception of 8. 15.^23, ^ “8 27 all groups 

Strongly favor the concepts embodied in the 30 -terns list 

2. in general, all groups agree tnat wtet is heing currently practiced 
is fax short of what they would like to see done, 

3. Principals appear to know more about what goes on in the sc 
than do ajriy other groups. 

u,. Ccunselors appear to know much more than do teachers about what 
goes on in the school, 

5. The ccmmunlty pecple (ether than school people) know relatively 
little about what goes on in the school, 

of the total school program, 

7. The community (non-school employees) are most critical of the 
current situation, 

8. School people consider communication with the community to be 
much better than doe*? the community. 

9. The community w^ts to know more, influence more, be consulted 

moie. 

10 The community has few specific suggestions, but expecte and desires 
to hiJ; sS«”ls do what is needed to improve communication. 

11 . All ~ 

u“n\ 5 t^rs®I«t Ir^eiempW ussier education as conceived 'n "The 
Next Step** project,. 

12. All groups reflect the belief that decisive and major changr, J 
are urgent. 

The next section S^tS 

of progress and recommenaations xn renos ox u . 

(note 6 (e) (l)) of "The Next Step" projects 
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(7) Conclusions and Recioiamendations 



io Obiectlve t To "broaden occupational orienta.tlon at the elementary, 
junior high, and high school levels. 

Findings J An excellent start has been made at the elementa^ level. 

Some“excellent "Career Sducation Units" have been developed oy s^f of 
the Helena schools (note Appendix), and these have been made available 
to teachers generally in the district. 

Recomendatlonsi Irssarvloe shoald de scheduled to ecable at the 

elementary, junior l,lgh and high school levels 

content, identify olemeits Mliioh oontallute to this oboecfcive, Ident^ 
additioneJ. course content needed, and incorporate improvemen 
content. 

The program should be continued -and accelerated^ 
level, and expedited at the junior high and senior nigh levels in the 

second yeax of the project* 

2. Obiectivei To broaden occupational aspirations and 

for youths ( including those who have academic, socio-economxc or other 

handicaps). 

Findings: Activity described in relationto- objective #1 

tributed^'this objective (#2) so far as "aspirations are 

Little has been done during the first project year with regard to broadening 
opportunities" . 

Recommendations : Provision should be made in the 

to employ an ad^tional staff member to be assigned 

in this objectli^e regarding "opportunities" and in oboective #4 pertaining 
to work experience. 

This new staff person should begin work preferably by Im-Dlover 

concentrating upon oontactSng every bustoess. lndu«^, 

In the Helena area. The purposea should traln^ 

to employers, eliciting cooperation. Identifying pre-plac eme nt_;^^n.ng 
needs, developing instructional programs to meet these needs, placing 
students, observing student progress, etc. 

Objective: To specifically identify dropouts (at whatever le^i). 

pinpoint causes for dropouts, plan prevent-atlve and remedial programs, 
and promote lEplementatlon thereof* 

Findings* There whs periodic consideration and discueslon^f ' 

objective"^d general agreement on the needs however, -for seve^d reason** 
no specific action was taken. Baseline data emphasize the need fo 
action in the opinion of all grroups (?) surveyed. 



U In addition to the data summarized in section 6 (e) ^ 5 ) jf this re^rt 
the reader should note sections 6 (a), 6 (c), and 6 (d, for detai 
on accomplishments. 
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school and Project staff have promising ideas on how to iaentify 
drouoouts, how to pinpoint causes thea^efore, and how to identify 
advance) probable dropouts. Squally significant, among the staff and in 
pertinent and available literature there exist ideas and information promising 
for both remedial and preventative programs. 



This should be given high priority for the second 
y g>aT» r>-f* t.hft PToject. Provision should be made in the second year budget 
to employ a staff member whose prime responsibility will be achievement 
of this objective, 

if. Ob-iective ; To identify and develop new opportunities for work experience 
and cooperative education in several occupational areas. 

Findings: Late in the first year some fifty- two businesses and 

industries were contacted, and thirty-five appeared promising for develop- 
ment of desirable work opportunities. This was the extent of activity 
to achieve this objective. Saseline data show strong support -or tMs 
objective but indicate very little is now being done in this regard in 
the school district. 



Beeommcndations: Achievement of this objective should be one of the 
highest priorities for the second Project year. Provision snould be made 
in the budget to hire a man whose chief responsibility will be to achieve 
this objective. He should be charged with responsibility to follow up on 
the preliminary contacts already made, in addition to contact and develop 
opportunities with professional offices (medical, law, dentistry, govern- 
mental, etc.), to identify desirable pre-employment qualifications and 
training needs, to cooixiinate placement, to ara^ange concmnrent training, 
and to otherwise achieve the intent of this objective. 



In addition to employing a full time person with Project funds as 
recommended above, the Assistant Superintendent in charge of Ga^er Education 
for the District should content the State Division of Vocational Education 
secure agreement and funds to estalilish a reimbursed Distri'tative 
Education program. Then a full time D.E. iian should be employed, preferably 
by January, i9?2. This person and the above-mentioned person paid with 
Project funds should work closely together. 



'i. Obiective: To give more practical work experience to youth at vanous 

grade levels, and to have such experience characterized ty learning while 
doing, significant 3 ces;^nsibility for productive service to an employer, 
reimbursement (from employers) to the student for service rendered, ^d 
recognition of educational values (of such work experience/ by awaiding 
formal credit. 



Findings: This objective is closely related to the preceding one 

(#4 above). little has been done to achieve it. A sizable number of 
Mg h school students work at Jobs — with virtually no coordination or 
specifically re3n.ted educational activity in the schools. Baseline 
show strong support for this objective and widespread belief that little 
or nothing is being done to achieve it. 



Recommendations: The two persons whose employment is urged under ^ 

item #4 (above) should also be assigned responsibility for achieving xnis 
objective. Their activities should Include development of opportunities » 
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placement of students and concurrent training, especially at the l^gh 
school level. In addition, some students at lower grade levels should he 
placed, some for shorter periods of time, with formal credit tsit no financial 

remuneration. 

6. Ohiective: To achieve a more realistic picture of job opportunities 

and to utilize such inf oration in training for employment. 

PindinKs* The Project oirector has had. detailed discussions with the 
Manpower Planning Advisory Council and reached agreement to cooperate. 

Copies of the report ’’Analysis of the Current Manpower Situation and 
Projections Through 1975” i’-ave been distributed to nine social studies 
teachers for use in curriculum pl ann 5 .ng « Baseline data collected show 
strong support for this objective, but Indicate that much more implementation 

is needed. 

Becommendations s This objective should receive continued and intensixied. 
emphasis in the second year of the Project. All Project staff, all District 
counselors, curriculum personnel and committees, and other District 
staff should systematically become familiar with job opportunities. One 
staff member shoiiD.d be assigned responsibility for bringii^ this about. 

The "realistic picture of job opportunities’* should be reviewed py 
the Advisory Board and school staff, and should be reflected in the selection 
of clusters selected and given p 2 d.ority under Recommendations given later 
in this Evaluation Report. Hote especially item #ilE. 

7, Ob.ieetive : To develop employability of students. 

|l£dins&: Other than the significant training now being conducted by 

the Vocational~Technical School, the employability which is developed is 
incidental, inadvertant and mi ni mal as reflected by the baseline data 
collected. The District has no formal policy pertinent to this objective, 
and there is really no specific definition or agreement on what^ employ- 
ability" is or what degree of employability Is desirable at various grade 
levels. Most respondents (involved in baseline data collection) favor 
development of employability at the upper grade levels, but many have some 
apprehensions about doing this at lower grades. Obviously most of the 
app 2 ?ehesions are due to a la,ck of inforsaation concerning the definition of 
’’eaployability’' and the fact that the interpretation should vary with 
grade levels. 

Recommendations: The Assistant Superintendent of the District in 

charge of Career Education should cause the development of a tentative, 
incomplete prototype position paper on career education. This paper should 
be widely distributed to staff in all schools in the District and to the 
Advisory Board for both written and oral critiquing. Following revision, 
the process should be repeated. Finally, the position paper (which should 
guidelines on the assumption, of responsibility for the development 
of some employability at various grade levels) shoTild be reviewed and a 
formal position and policy adopted by the Board of the District. The position 
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paper should then he 

St ssstrst^issr- --> t>- 

Report. 

rp .o^^ioTi -fche assumption of responsibility for placement 

lta.e the schccl s,st^. 

Findings t The schools Sf^sSoS^staf^ice^vide some 

bound students 9 and tiat iS ^ u - ■^J^-t they generally recognxze 

favoring and some oposxi^ non-cSicge Lund. Teacher educators 

little is done hy the sc^o_s - responsibility. The communxty 

believe the schools should “J^igaiScant resLnsibility for placement, 

strongly favors school assumptxon of siga-ixcan 

w • 4 -n^r> "to in (Si'bov©/ 

T?ft.->QiaEiendations.? As incorpoi^ted for the District to assume 

r^S°eS^ln enplop^nt or edncntlon) 

of every student leaving the schools. 

A formal agreement should wLk in^L?^VoLtfo^-TechnicJL 

for that agency to assx^- one p - Superintendent in charge of 

School under the direction for tho^e vho need it. 

SfraSS^So .l^h th. h.o persons reco..endod 

in item ^ (above) and other schoo^ stafx. 

In effect, the district gould ^s^e^^jP^^^;^ schools 

of colleges and universities, and nerits priori ,-y m 
District. 

9. Ohiective : Sh^“ eiSi 

toI^S,"or who are ‘r. post-secondary progress of vocaulon 

preparation. 

Findings ; All groups ^^"^^y'lcSSe^ciSLL^by the schools, 

general indicated xt xs jusu ^ objective has not been pinpoxnxed 

Sspo-nsibiiity for achievenent^of t^s progress is being made, 

cbaring this first year ox the -reject, - ^ development of awaireness 

S objectives (especially # 1. 2. 4, 

5, 6, 7» 8, and i3)» 

R^oommendatlo^ ; ProjectMrector sho^d desi^ 

xespbnslbllity foT achieving certa^ f ^6? wt u, and 13, respectively) 
this one (9) and objectives (e ._|.)1, 2. *>• 1“- ^ 
for t-he second year of lihe -ro 3 - • 

One staff person Signal 

another 7-®*?' ihirto^be finally approved by 

suggest a plan of actxvxtxes xo aivixi. 

the Project Director. 
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The three persons so designated should concurrently ^ with 

responsibility for promoting gradual, articulation of 
the on-going locally-financed educational program of The Dxstrict. 

10 ; Obiective ; To laafce greater use of existing school facilities, expecially 
during "the sumigey iaon“bhs« 

. Findings* This objective has not received specific attention 
the firitfroject year. It appeals strongly to community ^o^e. ^t t y 
lack ideas on hov to implement it. School staff in general are not 
en'fchusias’fcicaXLy supportive to the concepts 

Reoommendations t Project staff should give considexatio^ t^s du^ 

the winter of 71-72. but the objective does no. merit ^^^iS^'the 

does have a potential for improved communications and relations wi^. t 

community. 

Consideration should be given to possible suimer #4 

Koife placement activities of the two persons recommended under objective 

and #5* 

11. Obiectlve i To conduct Inservioe for District and other personnel to 
achieve the objectives of this proposal, 

Pindinffsi Numerous excellent short inservioe sessions have b^ con- 
ducted duiing the first year of the project. School staff are e^r for 
more. Meetings of the Project Director with eleven {sen 

with junior highs, with counselors, with principals, and others have been 

exceptlonaily waUL-recexved ajad effsctxve* 

Becommendations = Plans and budgetary Pib^isions stould ^e for the 
following to be constunmated during the second year of ^he Froject. 

A. Released time (extended tenure or 'ay hiring substitu-tes) ^^d 
travel to facilitate observation of specially select^ on-going 
career programs. One person (at least) from each school xn the ^srric^ 
should be given responsibility for. coordinating the development of a 
posed plan of development for Career Educatxon xn his ^spect.av 
^d, as a prelude, should be sent to observe a carefully sexeci,ed exemplary 
Soiram in anothei school. Some Boardmenibers should also xravel. 

S. The high school principal should observe the Ext^jion 

Center for Dropouts in the Fairbanks-Korch Star Borough Scnool Dxstric . 

C. The Project Director, utilising suggestions of school 
consultants, sho’old identify places to be 

orientation on what to look for, and agree upon reportif^ proce^xures 
woiad result in the greatest benefit and effectiveness. 

B, Plans and budgetary provisions should be made for the second P^ject 
year for inservioe for staff to examine present course content, xdentxfy 
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career education elements therein. Identi^ ta^ve-ents needed, and to 
iacorporate such improvements for the coaxn^ year, 

E. Inservice plans and bud^taiy S cSster 

second year of the Project to o en s aete-naine desirable priorities, and 

ie^eJo^ment. N^te comment in item #6 (preceding; 

12. Objecttve. 

Depart^t or concerned eith the disadvantaged Md 

Model Cities staff, sta.f ®? toKether in coordinated efforts 
handicapped, manpower agencxes ^d others xogexner xn 

to achieve the objectives of this proposal* 

^.....'....^ndati.ons ! The good Hork done already should be oontinaed with 
no decrease in effort. 

13. nhtective i To improve the status, scope and image of vocational 
technical education. 

r srpSj:":oSShi^^^^ 

^^TaSal^iTo^T Si^Sr:i^?ie Sv^rS^SISf «Udents 

deiired, according to the baselxne ^sponses ^^the seve^ 

involved the welfare of students and society, 

education pTrogram generally and for i-h is imperative, 

continued improvement is not only desirable -- it is imperative. 



A. Project activities should be Intensified and accelerated during 
the second year. 

S. Obviously expanded 

needed and will be essentxal xn the xuture - wnxcn n 
long-range planning. 

C. Increased attention 

fin charse of Career Education for the DxstrxCb,; ^ I 
omcS^^Stion on Career Education hy the Dxstrict Boara. 

D. The role and responsibility of -the f ^^ISiSon 

charge of Career Educatxon) xor Vocational-Technical 

in the elementary , junxor high, ^ <;Twsf*i al attention should be 

schools sho\ild be sharpened and pu -* j^pg with District curriciilm' 

jTTvsn to cur:ciculu5i developuisxit and rela^txonsHiP 

SS L S^Smentary. junior high and high school levels. 
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E. Consideration should be given to designating staff (under the 
Assistant Supearfntendent responsible for Career Ed.uca.tion) who are to be 
responsible for cooirdinating and promoting career education programs at 
the various grads levels# respectively* 

14* Objective : To design and consvimate an objective and effective evaluation 

to be utilized for periodic modification of the Project* 

Findings : The Assistant Superintendent in charge of Career Education 

for the District and the Project Director have cooperated wholeheartedly 
in facilitating myriad evaluation sessions as requested by the third-party 
evaluator. The effectiveness of the evaluation for the first year vriLll be 
reflected by the degree to which the several recommendations herein are 
implemented for the second year of the Project. 

Becommendations : The Assistant Superintendent in charge cf Career 

Education, the Project director, 2 uid their staffs should 2 :«view the recom- 
mendations herein, cause appropriate reviews with the Advisory Board, the 
Superintendent and the District Board, agree upon desirable action, and 
tai:e prompt, decisive action accordingly. 

15* Objective ; To plan and Promote expansion of "The Next Step" project 
activities to other districts (including private schools). 

Findings : Initial, first-year activities of the Project are beginning 

to attract attention. A considerable emount of interest has been shown by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and her staff. 

Becommendations ; 

A. The good start in achieving this objective should be continued. 

B, The state vuaiversities * tecicher trainers in both general and 
vocational education shozild be requested to assign student teachers and 
interns to situations wherein they will have opportunity to observe, leam, 
influence and promote the objectives of this Project. 

G. Budgetary provision should be made to facilitate internships of 
significant duration, with interns having significant, definite responsibilities, 
and being paid partially with dollars and partially with academic credit. 

D. Staff of the State Department should be involved even more than they 
have been to date, because they have a legal jlogicaJ. and desirable leader- 
ship fo 2 Tce for the improvement of education within the State of Montana. 

In addition to the above recommendations, it is hereby recommended that 
budgetary provision be made for: 

A. Additional secretarial help to facilitate Project activities. 

3, An instructional materials media person to provide needed assistance 
and materials at cill grade^^ levels, to promote dissemination of information on 
promising innovative d^elopments in career education throughout the District. 
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c. As assistant to the Project Director, because the need for intensified 
action to taeet Project objectives is urgent. 



Sunmary of the Evaluation 



The Prolect is off to an excellent beginning, but lateness' in funding. 

a»4 the usual first 

were encountered. Cooperation of the many teachers, 
c^Srr^~lB. agunciea. aud othar. ^ been 
es^hasla aud sctivltiaa are essential fur the 

Budaetary provisions, and prompt acquisition of additional st>a.f 
^IS^Se^Slaitei; ess«tial to success of the Project iu 
year. Increasingly, the Project Director must be a 

and facilitator. The first year of the Project (even though it was in 
SuSiS nor^fuil year) a good one. Prospects for the second 

year afe^bright , as Is the potential for improvement of 
increased emphasis upon career education for all students at all g> 

levels. 
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E. CONCLUSIONS. IMPLICATIOHS AND REC(»MSKDAT10NS 



( 1 ) Project deveiopaenc at the elestentary is expandli^g quite well* 
The career educetion concept is very acceptable to the instruc- 
tional staff and is being integrated into the academic subject 

area. 

(2) A large number of occupational and career development units 
have been developed along with identification and utlization 
of consnuni.'ty resources* 

<3) Instructional materials and equipment being ordered to support 
the curriculum units and classroom activities. 

(4) There is need for accelerated planning and development for 
grades 7-3 and 10-12. A program has been implemented 
for grade 9. 

(5) A. continced and expanded effort is needed for in-service 
activities at all grade levels. 

(6) Urgent needs exist in the area of employing additionax staff 
with specific responsibilities in the areas of the drop-out, 
cooperative placement and media. 

(7) Various advisory committees have been established for the pro- 
ject and have proven to be very beneficial as a communication 
link between the schools and the conmninity. 

(8) Thera is Immediate need for the project staff and school 
staff to develop a "position paper" for the district and 
dLndividual schools regarding career education. 

(9) School facilities should be considered for use during the 
summer months when the regular school year is not in session. 
'PXb.t.b and programs should be made for the summer of 1972. 

(10) Release time for teachers has been utilised and will he con- 
tinued and expanded. 

(11) The use of interns from the colleges and universities should 
become a part of the project activities. 

(12) Dissemination of project materials will be increased during 
the second year. At this writing numerous requests for mat- 
erials have been received. 

( 13 ) It ts recommended that the project "Next Step” be approved 
for a second year operation. 
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(Appendix A) 



CONTRACT 



This C'^aitract is aede by and betMem the Technical Education 
Research Center > Inc., (TERC), a non-profit private corporation 
organized under the laws of the Couaonwealth of Massachusetts, here- 
inafter termed the **Contractor*' and the Helena School District Nor 1.. 
Kolena, Montana, hereinafter teraed the "Helena School District." 

I. 

Hie Contractor agrees to provide the necessary personnel, 
procedures, criteri-s;. and coordination for periodic evaluaticm of 
the prsijecc "Mi? Next Step - A Comprehensive Program In Occi^tional . 
Preparation And Placement," being conduvtted by the iielena School Dis- 
trict throu^ the Vocational Technical Ce;^ier. Said, services shall 
begin on Deceaiier 1, 1970 and shall continue' until November 30, 1971. 



II. 

At the conclusion of the project period as defined above, the 
Contractor agrees to provide the Helena School District Superintendent 
and the Director of Vocational Education with a written evaluation 
report regarding positive aspects of the program and suggested proce- 
dures for program improvement. It is further agreed that said final . 
payment hereinafter mentioned will be made upon receipt of said written 
evaluation report . 
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III. 



As consideration for the services pursuant to Paragr^hs 

I and II hereof, the Helena School District agrees tc pay the 
Contractor the sun of Seven Thousand, Six Hundred and Seventy- 
Five Dollars ($7,675.00). The first paynent of Two Thousand, Five 
Hundred and Fifty-Eight Dollars and Thirty-Four cents ($2,558.34) 
will be aade after Riase I of the evaluation has been coapleted. 

The second paynent of Two Thousand, Five Hundred and Fifty -Ex^t 
Dollars and Thirty-Three Cents ($2,558.33) will be aade after Hxnse 

II of the evaluation has been coopleted. The final paynent of TVio 
Thousand, Five Hundred and Fifty-Eight Dollars and Thirty-Three cents 
($2,558.33) will be aade following cos^letion of Phase 111 of the 
evaluation and ipon pe rfo r e ance of the Contractor's responsibilities 
as outlined above. 

DONE AMD DATED THIS d ay of / 9 ^ '// 




HELENA SCHCX>L OISplICT NO. 1 
By: 




TECHNICAL EDUCATION RESEARCH 
CENTER, INC. 

By: 
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<<Appandiac B> 



plan for thskd-paety evaujation 

of 

••The Neac^ Seep. — A Compirehenel-ve Program 

±e 

Oceupae±onaX Preparat±oxi and Placement” 
^Fro^ect Ko» ; 1— 361—016S) 



Prepared by 5 Allen I^e (Third-Party Evaluator) 

&esearcH P:iro£essoic 

Oregon State Syetern of .Higher Education 
7708 0*Nell Boad« Itorth 
Sal^, Oregon 97303 
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Plans and Report Forms for ^ 

Third-Party fivaluation of ’’The Next Step” 
Vocational iSxemplary Project No. 

(Con^ticac't No# i OBX3-0— 



Purpose Qf Svaluation 

d ^ Tn-i of ‘the Code of Federati Regula.'tionSf 

Programs in Vocational Educatxon provides for a third pa> y 
ent evaluation at the end of each operational year. 

* -!3,,rDose of the evaluation plan here being described is_to 

fulfill the above provision and to 
needs and suggestions for improvement of the 
serve as the basis for recoxaaendations to be formu^t^ by 
third-party evaluator and presented to tte Helena 
for c. 7 nSSration in determining future directions ox the Prooe . 

B. Purpose of the Project (The Next Step) is to utilize 

resSrch results to develop an exemplary S^at 

intended to provide a broad range of occupatxo^ 

the elementary, junior high and secondary fL'devSping 

the assumption (by, the District) of 

some degree of employability for every student 

not restricted to, youth who have academic, ^ 

other handicaps) and to improve the placement of all students who 

leave school (dropouts as well as graduates j. 

n. Th« -broad ob-iectiii-es of -the exaiglaiy Slojeot (No. , 

^ 3 t^ W th^ ' iSd ellnes of tho BA.VTB Policy Paper N 0 .A/L-V 7 O-I, 

October 2, 19^, are as follows; 

1. Provision for broad occupational orientation 
ana secondary school levels so es to 

ness of the range of options open to them (students) in the 
world of work. 

2. Provisions for work experience, cooperative 

gT tir< 1 ay programs, mak^g possible a wide varxe y * 
in many occupational areas. 

3. Provision for students not previously ^lled 

programs to receive specific training xn jo t^ /ertmo n-r 
ji^^or to the time that they leave the school, ^ ^ 
these training programs might be very intensive and of short 

duration. ) 

4. Provision for intensive occupational guidance ^d counse^g 
dSi the last years of school and for initi^ 

all students at the completion of their scnooling. ' 
might be in a job or in postsecondary 

Placement should be accomplished in cooperation wxth appropria 
employment services, manpower agencies, etc.; 



5- Provision for the grantee or contractor to carry the program 
on with support from regu lar funding sources after the term- 
ination of the Federal assistance under Part D of P«L. 90-576. 



Other specific objectives of the Project include; 

1, To broaden occupational orientation at the elementary, junior 
high, and high school levels. 

2. To broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities for 
youths (including those who have academic, socio-economic, 
or other handicaps). 

3. To specifically identify dropouts (at whatever level), pinpoint 

for dropouts, plan preventative and remedial programs, 
and promote implementation thereof. 

4, To identify and develop new opportunities for work experience 
and coopeirative education in several occupational areas. 

5* To give more practical work experience to youth at various 
levels and to have such experience characterized by 
learning while doing, significant responsibility for productive 
service to an ®aployer, reimbursement (from employers) to 
the stTident for service rendered, and recognition of education- 
al values (of such work experience) by awarding formal credit* 

6, To achieve a more realistic picture of job opportunities and 
to utilize such information in training for employment. 

7, To develop employability of students. 

8, To develop tiK assiiaption of responsibiliigr for placement of 
students at whatever level they leave the school system. 

Xo create bridges between school and earning a living for 
young people who are still in school, who have left school 
either "by graduation or dropout, or who axe in post— secondary 
PxogxajQs of vocs.'bionai pxsp3xar*fcion« 

10. To make greater use of existing school facilities, especially 
during the summer months. 

11. To conduct in-service for District and other personnel to 
achieve the objectives of this paroposal. 

12. To bring general educators, vocational educators. State 
Department of Education staff, local school staff, teacher 
education staff. Model Cities staff, -staff specifically 
concerned with the disadvantaged and handicapped, manpower 
agencies and others together in coordinated effozH^ to 
achieve the objectives of this proposal* 
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13, To improve the status, scope and image of vocational- 
techoical edufcation. 

14, To design and consumats an ohjsctive and effective evaluation 
to be used for periodic modification of the Project. 

15 , To plan and promote expansion of activities to other districts 
(including private schools). 



The questions statements contained in the instiument (attached) 
are designed to collect data from a variety of sources, includij^ teachere, 
adsiinistrators, students, a cross-section of the community, project staft 
and State Department of Education staff, and these data will be utilized oy 
third-party evaluation staff in identifying strengths, weaknesses, ne^ and 
formulating recommendatione for future operation of the exemplary pa^ject, 
as well as measuring or ascertaining the extent to w'nich project objectives 
h£Lve been achieved from time to time. 



H, Relation to Other Evaluations 

The third-party evaluators are familiar with many of the evaluations 
of r>ng>.l programs and the techniques and instruments design^ for this 

evaluation utilize many adaptations of procedtares and criteida which have been 
proven accordingly. In addition to the data collected in this evaluation 
•per ae« the recommendations to be isade (as part of the third-party evaltjation 
report) will take into consideration the findings from other career education 
programs. 



HI, Development of the Evaluation Plan 

Procedures and criteria developed under Project No, 6-2921 (Contract 
No. OBG- 4 - 6 - 000542 - 0001 ) and Project No, 7-1327 (Contract No, 0EG-9S-0 71327- 
0085 ) which have been extensively field tested and refined in Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Idaho, Oreg^ and 
AT a jeVa aT© being utilized and adapted herein. The two projects cited above 
significantly from evaluative procedures and criteria developed by 
other authorities. 
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A, Respondents for "The Next Step” project will include* 

1. Teachers, counselors, students and administrators in 15 
schools in the Helena Public Schools (more than 75^ ®f 
Tiniverse) • 

2. A cross-section of community citizens from throughout the ^ 
Helena district (estimated at 10 to 15 ia each school community). 

3 . About ten staff from the State Department of Education, who 
will be involved in a dual roles 

a, agai g+-i ng with collection of data from the 15 schools; 

b. assisting with analysis of data, 

-3- 
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B, Ebcten-t of Gov-e 3 :age . Plans provide for nore than 75^ of the 
teachers, counselors and adniriistrators to he involved in the Self-Analysis 
phase of the evaluation (responding to questions conceming_ thexr own classes 
or programs), hence no sampling problems exist. In the ev^uatxon ph^e 
involves the community, advisory committees and building principals wxU ma&e 
nominations with the objective of involving a representative cross-sectxon oi 
business, industrial and civic and governmental puolics. 



G. Freouencv and Timing . Initially, a partial survey will establish 
base lines; thereafter, the intent Is to present questions such as in the 
instrument which follows (or appropriate adaptations thereof) at sxx-month 
intervals. 



D, Method of Collection . The procedure for data collection includes 
the j>ersonai presentation and explanation of questions in written form, 
followed by written responses, and face-to-face oral discussions. 



E. Ck>ns1 delation of Monsampling Errors. Many questions to be 
utilized call for opinions, beliefs, and philosophy. Frank and honest options 
will be solicited in a manner which preserves anonymity for all respondents. 

No signatures are required and no names axe identified with ^dividt^ 
:responses. The fact that most often a large majority (sometimes xOQ^/ oi 
the universe responds to the Self-Analysis phase insures a representatxve 
group: Lay and professional educators respond separately. Department of 

Education staff ^1 individually and somewhat independently make analyses 
and interpret rexsxxlts« Final conclusions are based on not one source oi 
infor 5 iation> but rather such as school staff, community lay persons, Sta-ce 
Department staff, project staff and third-party evaluation staff. ImoCTiataon 
from these sources” will be assembled separately and compared for sin^aritxes 
and inconsistencies. Reviews will provide for supplementary ^ormatxon. ihe 
fact that at the outset the questions- axe presented and escplain^ on a face- 
to-^face basis will insure clarity and uniformity of interpretation, ihe 
questions, per se,v7ere reviewed by repiresentatives of all groups prior to 
being put into final form. All responden-ts will have the opportunity to 
add additional questions and to respond to these. Th^ will also have the 
opportuni-ty -to add clarifying and qualifying comments for each response, xn 
written and in oral form. The basic questions in the instrument ha^ been 
thoroughly field-tested in a wide varie-ty of situations, and reyxsed as 
deemed ad-visable. Third-party evaluation staff have no vested interest in the 
program being evaluated and have complete freedom to ^e final judgments 
based upon unbiased corisidera-tion of meiny sources of Information, includi^ 
statistical reports. They are well-trained and experienced in general and 
career education, and in evaluative procodm^s. 



F, S-tandard Definitions and Glassiflcaticns . In general, this 
section does not apply. There are, however, various education terms which 
are defined and interpreted by the third— party evaluation stao.f . 



G, Processing and Interpretation^ This will be done initially ^ 
tentative fora bj^ State Education Bepartnent and third-party evaluation stefi. 
Following review with concerned peraons (teachers, 

personnel) tentative compilations and reports to.11 oe -xnalx zed pa^y 

evaluation staff. Due to the nature of the data 5,much in , 

the analysis will not be computerized. Besponses wall be manuaily^teb^ted 
according to the several classifications indicated under Sectic'' a. 

(Preceeding), The responses ^ill be interpreted by evali^tion staffs and 
reviewed with kej- respondent group representatives and anyisop groups 
cor elusions and recomiaendations are finalized* Resxilts will be prevxewe y 
at least two third-party evaluation staff menibers before finao.xsing axso. 



K. Allowance for Pretests and g'ollowr:!!^ ^ The overall plan _ (^ciu^ng 
procedures and criteria) has bein applied more than 100 txi^s ^d 
revised. Following applications, the procedures and cri-eria, ^ suen, hav^ 
been critiqued, and Possible areas of weakness identified for po*.ent3^^ change 
and improvement. The fact that the data collection and . 

ordinarily occur at six-month intervals facilxtates eomparxsons, xc.e.-txfi^tx * 
of inconsistencies and strengthening as needed. The instr^ent has neen pre- 
tested in the Helena district, refined and again tested, ^ the event -hat 
respondent groups are found inadequate in any of the schools b.l, the j.xrs 
application, additional follow— up sessions will be conducted* 



I. anrl Data from Other Sources. The plan provides for^ 
collection and consideration of data from several sources as descrxbea ahove 
including existing statistical reports compxled irf the Bxs tract. 



J. Calendar^ Beginning of the prelimxJiary work on the design of the 
survey was De^S 5 b^ 970 , Conferences pertaining to the 
respondents and participating personnel were held xrom .February 
groups of teachers, counselors, adirdnxstratora and lay aav-.so^ ^ P .<>* 
pretested the instrument after which refinements were made* _ App^cation o^ tne 
finalized instrument will be with the Community Comnxttses xn ouly ^ 

,3nd with teachers, counselors, students and adiaxiixsx^tors xn September ^ 
October in the 15 schools. Tabulation of data wilx begra xn ® 

drafts ox findings and recommendations wilx^ oe laade xn September, .followed by 
reviews and finalization by October 31 , 197 -^ « 
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K, Cosu Estimates 

1 . Preliminary and exploratory "woiic. *,0.9, a. »..»••• 

2 . Development and printing of questionnaire. ««•<»•<» 

3. Manuals and other instructions for conduct 

of survey. BO****oe»»eee«.«e**«oo»»®*«*«*°**®***‘' 
it-. Collection (field costs, interviews, travel 
supervision. e 

5* t.TTig and coding. ..•■♦••••••oo ••»“***• *•*••••* 

6. Tabulation. .«*.»e*o.»*a**»«*»»o»**“®®*****®***** 

7. Analyses and preparation of final report. *•••«•* 

8. Overhead and other costs.*.. *.«**• ® 

“ 5 “ 



.*$ 850 
980 



V o 

• c * » 



• * • . ^75 

* • * *i,?oo 
.... 570 

620 

,*.. 1,011 
• » • . 1 »^^^ 9 . 

$ 7,675 
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IV, 



I^strucAons . Note acaoraanyi^ instrument 



V, Pretests 

TMs tes teen 

counselors. State Department oj. Educsatxon star^ ana m 
Council, 

VI, PqHcv-ups . 

Tte nature of tte f 

Se'iSSte ^eS Lf rvrSSaatIWaanoe. autee.uent meetings will oe 

axxanged* 

vn. Development of S ampling Plan, 

Because a large majority of of ' the community 

are to respond, no sampling design '^^S-eo^ect st^f along with the third- 

repreeentatives, the Advisory 2n^f l^SlSss, industry, 

party evaluators, are i<>S®toer identifyiJ^ .. administrators. Project 



VIII o Superv^^^ion of Field 3mitner ation 

Instruments will te acteinistered l:y third-party eval^i^ 
xnstxuments wxjj. . Uniformit',' will he assured hy wrxtten 

state Muca-tion Department sxa^ ^ 

guidelines, hy an prior to working alone on data 

SS^ortnSSi^svalnation sill supervise the 

data collection activities of state stafx. 

IX, ?<armals or Inst 3 m ictioz^ 

Instructions in form similar tc Attachment "A” are being prepared. 

X, Prgtgress and Co st Reporting 

Ihlrd-party evaluators ulU ucric in H^na 
progress orally and in uiitten £gJ=» 2te^ lis^been submitted and accepted, 

^J^t^p^ASilcrSlSa te L^SsS*:? a^ costs not tc emceed the 
amount of $7,6?5 hotal for the year. 
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(Appctndlx C) 



OPINIONAIRE FOR IDENTIFYING PERCEPTIONS 

of. 

CAREER EDUCATION 



Septiember I, 1971 



^Prepared by Allen Lee 
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OpiiiioiniaaJce Xd-enijifying Pe3?C6p‘bions 

of Career Education 
(As it is and as it should he) 



In our estimation, hotli conmronity citizens ^d school 
iiave somewhat unique and valuable perceptions and xnsights 

i“ what Shotld he the 

dinglT, we are requesting your perceptions of 

Sises and suggestion for improyement before we formulate 

s*D6Cxfic 2?0coiniii6}id.ari#ioiis» 

Our conoexn here is with C^eer Education which, for 
the purposes of this instrument is defined to include: 

A, Orientation, es5>loration, development of 

awareness, guidance (or coimseling} , gener^ 
and specific instinictional activxties whxch 
may pertain to career choice and preparatxons 
It includes all grade lavels. 

B Areas such as "vocational edues,tion" and oc 
' cupational education” which may or may not he 
state or federally reimbursed. 

C. Careers which may require no collie 
careers which may require communx;^ 

(or other post hi^ school) educatxon, and 
careers which may require baccalaureate or 
other degrees. 

TlgSgRUGglOHS 
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On the following pages are a number "^SrSte^thlse 
which you are asked to react. Before you do so, pxease note these 

comments; . 

1. Ihis list of "objectives” has 
use with a iide yexiety of persons In the 

varied backgrounds of traxning and irndesireable in 

appears va^, restricting, S^moS SoJls^o 

some respect, please +5^+ is not feasible, merely 

that statement before respondxng. If that xs nov xea»x 

go on i#o “bKe noxt sijsi'bcni^ii'fc# 

2. Occasionally, as you consider ;^e 

the list which follows) you may 

other. ^ 
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3 . There are no ’'right” or "wrcsg” answers, and the coni|x>sere 
of these "objectives" do not necessarily agree or disagree with 
any one "objective”. 

4. In Host instances, we want you to react to an "objective" 

in 't&ciDS of the situation in the designated school Cor schools) 5 
hcmever, ocoasionally this jnay be illogical, and y ou sh ould re- 
spond in of lower or higher ^rede levels. Sometiines 3?ou 

may elect to indicate Cunder "ccranents") that you have one re- 
sponse for one grade level, and another for other levels. 

5 . Near the &nd. of this opinionnaire you wi^ note some nurJibere< 
blank spaces. Please add and re^)ond to addition^ topics vhich 
are pertinent to the improveinent of Car eer Educ at ion. 

6. Wfe will consider* responses Cboth written a]i^ oral) as 
anonymous; that is, we may identify them as oomncunity oOTnittee 
or staff opinions, but in no instance will anyone identify a 
particular' opinion with an indivi dual person. 

7 . For eacii listed "objective" we are requesting that 3?ou give 
three reacticaii!:. 

First, please indicate vhether or not you 
consider - this to be a desirably' ^education 
activity in your local school ^ placing a 

^mbol in column #1 after the objective 
(any OTie objective be desirable in 

cdJ., sotre, or none of the schools and grades 
in the District). (Note the "Key" which 
fellows). 



S!<?cond, (and z’egardless of your response in 
^fx) please indicate (by placing a 
synhol in the second coltann) vd>ether or not 
you believe that this objective is currently 
i>eing aichieved in your school. (Note "Key") 

Third, In the "Coninents" space for each 
"objective” please add sc?>porti2^, cl a r ifyi ng 
or qualifying conanents and details sigaporting 
csr e:q>laining your responses. 



We believe youir viewpoint to be of vital inportanee in 
identifying strengths which should be preserved, ar eas of weak- 
ness and need, and s ugg estions for the inprovement of education, 
especially with r^ard to that which we have defined as ^Career 
Education". For these reasons, we appreciate your reatfeticos to'^the 
"objectives" which follow- 
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write; 



Key For Recording Reactions 
Ror Coltmin #1 ; 



If yon perceive this to he a desirahle oh~ 
gec"biv 0 stud yov<. wovJLd i?o s ©0 ii; acx** 

nally being achieved in yonr school {s) • 

If you consider or believe that the ” objec- 
tive" is inappropriate or for some reason 
is not desirafcrle for your school is) • 

If you are undecided or don’t laiow* 



For Oolumn #2; 



write; 



Xes 

llo 

U . 



If you perceive this is be ing attained 
satisfactorily in your school currently. 

If you perceive this is not being attained 
in the current education progiram. 

If you aire imdecided or don’t loiow what is 
currently being accon^lished in your school. 



#1 * - #2 ** 

Ob.iective Desired Brist s 

1. fo broaden occupational orientation at 
the elementary, junior hi^ and hi^ 

school levels — ' 

Comments ; 



2. 2o broaden occupational aspirations and 
opportunities for yout^ (including those 
who have academic, socio-economic, or 
other handicaps) 

Comments ; 



3. *Io specifically identify dropouts (at 
whatever level/, pinpoint causes for 
droT'o* ’'s, plan preventative and remedial 
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Objective 

programs 5 and proraote implementation 
thereof * • 

COTjnents: 



3Sfl * 
Desired 



4 , To identify and develc^ new oppoartunities 
for work esq)erience and cooperative educ- 
ation in several occupational areas . . . 

Ooranents: 



5. To provide npre» practiceLL work e^<perience 
for youth at various grade levels axid to have 
such ejgjerience characterized by learning 
^diile doing, significant responsibility for 
productive service to an employer, re- 
ixobursement (firran. enployers) to the 
student for service rendered, and recognition 
of educatiOTal values (of such work e> 5 >erienee> 

by awarding formal credit 

CouBuents: 

6. To achieve a more realistic picture 

of job ojpartunities and to vitalize 
such infofnnaticMi in trai nin g for 
en?>lo5nnent . . * 

Ocraoents: 

7. lb have the curriculvan in the Diocrict 
designed to develop some degree of 
employability at the follow’^ig levels: 

a. Grades k — 6. > ". * . * • • • • • • • • * • • • 

b. Grades cv — 8 - 9 . . . ... * . • • • • • • • 

c. Cirades 10 — 11 — 12 . . . » . . . . . . . . 

, ; d. Grades 13 — I** . . . • • • • • • • • * • * • * 



* In your opinion, should this be acccoplished or be an ob- 
jective o? education in your school? 

** As yew see it, is thi^ currently being achieved by eduration 
in your school? 



#2 ** 
Exists 



Objective 



#1 * 
Desired 



#2 * * 
Exists 



Coeaments; 



8. To develop the assuaiption of responsibility 
for placement of stixlents at what«^ level 
th^ leave the school system 

Conments: 



9. To create bridges between sci^ool ana earning 
a living fcr young people are still in 
sc^iool, or vflTD have left school either by 
graduation or drc^>— out> or vho are in post- 
secondary programs of vocational pre- 
paration 

Conments: 



10. To ma3<e greater use of existing school 
facilities, especially during the surrmer 
months 

Ccsiments: 



11. To.iiprove the status, scope and image of 
career education .... 

Ccannents: 



12. To have the school assunte. joint responsibility 
to assist all types of students who l^ve the 
school (via graduation or drop-out) in 
becoming located in an appropriate learning 
and/or working environment 

Comments: 
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Objective 



#1 * 
Desired 



#2 * * 
Exists 



X3. To have the sciiool^s curriculun equip 
students to cope with the pt^ sible 
eventual necessity 1x> change fro*a one 
occupatioi or care^ to another . . 

Coranents: 



14. Tb have some phase of career education ^pro- 
vided at w^rrh of the following levels' on the 
scihool district: 

a. Grades K— 6-. 

b. Grades 7—8— 9...»»»****** 

c. Grades 

d. Grades 13-14 

e. Adult basic education 

ConHO^ts:. 



15. To have the school be primarily concerned 
with p«reparing students for college . . . 

Cccsoents: 



16. Tto have the school m^nrtain records the 
placenent and prepress of students Can 
coll^ and in ernplo 3 ?ment> to facilitate 
evaluation of career education in the school . . • • 

i * 

Cbranents: 



17 i To have the ccnrainaiy activtiy p^ptztipate 
(not to be confused vrLth "dictate") xn 
policy-making for the school 

Oonments: 



Obiecbive 



#1 * #2 ** 
Deslxed Egls~ba 



18. 3Jo liave advisory commi'fc1;ees as an essential 

part of tiie sch.ool oonmronication system • • . 

Comments : 



19. To have regularly certificated staff sup- 
plemented in the classroom hy persons 
currently recognized and employed as 
experts in various career fields • . . . . 



Comments z 



20. lEo have a wide variety of community rescfurces 
utilized for career education 

Comments : 



21. 2o have career education teachers in the 

school qualified to pjerform in their fiSld 
or specialization in industry 

Commezis : 



'22. 5?o have career education teachers periodically 

•work in industry to update their skill and 
knowledge . * « . . . • • • • • • ♦ * • * — 

Comments; 



23. To have differentiated staff with differentiated 
salaries ntilized in the conduct of career 
education 

Conmients: 
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Objecl^ive 



#1 * 

Desired 



24, (Do have such, segments of the commanity as 

business, industry, and other employers in- 
fluence the school* s cTirriculum 

Coioments : 



25. (Do have exploratory activities in career 
education (such as visits and experiences 
in business 'and industrial establishments) 
occur at the following levels: 

a. 6-rades K-5*. 

b. Grades 6-7— 8. 

c. Grades 9-10- 11-12....... 

d. Other ........... 

Comments : 



26. 3?o have career education aspects of the 

school curriculum deal with the professions 
(such as engineering, medicine, law, etc.) 
as well as business and industry . . . * 

Comments: 



27. (Do have the school arrange for on-the-gob 
work experience which is not supeiTvised 
by school staff ............. 

Comments: 



28. (Do have the school arrange for, on— the— job 
work experience (for students generally) 
which is supervised by school staff coop- 
erating with employers • . . . . ... . 

Comments; 
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#2 *» 

Bsrlsta 



Objective 



#1 * 
Desired 



#2 * * 
Exists 



29. To have the school's curriculum meet the 

iieeds of students » those will attain 

a baccalaureate degree andcthose vAio will not . . , . . 

Consents: 



30- To have the school teach students how to 
work (such as how to ^ply for a job, how to 
dress, punctuality, responsibility, and good 
work habits generally) ........... 

Gon&ents: 



Please write other "Objectives” or questions 
vdiich you consider inpart a nt, and respond to 
them: 



at. 



✓ 



32. 



33. 



34. 










in yoTir sciiool on sclioolss 



o 
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Please summarize your perceptions of weakness in education (espec 
ially in career education) in yoxir school or schools: 




Please stusciarize yotiir Ideas and suggestions on aeiiions wliicli m i gh t 
he taken to improve education (especially career educatinn) in 
your school or schools: 



\ 



We helieve that your perceptions oi what is and what shoi^d h.s 
the nature of education are of vital importance, and we wiJl~^^ve 
your reactions thorough and serious consideration^ in the formulation 
of our recommendations to your school administration* fEhahk you for 
your assistance. 

Sincerely, 

O , Allen Lee 
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APPENDIX D 



PROJECT "NEXT SEEE>" AN 
OCCUPATIONAIL. AND CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT FROd^AK 



SCESX3E DISTEO:CT #I 
HELENA, 14CINTANA 



HOME BUnOING UNIT 



FOR 



GRADES X S 2 



PREPAECED B5T 



MRS. SCHNEIDER 



ME(S^ OLSON 



SCHOOL 



O 
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HOME LJILDING 



The Home Building Unit is an educational and career development 
program tindertaken by Mrs. Olson and Mrs. Sclineider of the first and 
second grades at Jefferson School and coordinated with School District 
#1 and the career development project entitled "Next Step”. The pur- 
pose of the Home Building Unit is to enable students to be aware that 
all people use some type of home for shelter and security and to ex- 
plore the wide variety of occupations that are associated with the 
construction of a house. Educationally the Home Build in g Unit will 
integrate occupational information into the overall school curriculum. 
Occupational areas to be explored include architects , contractors , 
plumbers, painters, cement workers, carpenters, brick layers, land- 
scapers, electricians, bulldozing operators and interior designers. 
Curriculijm areas to be utilized will include math, science, social 
studies, art, health, language, reading and music. 

The students will become exposed to various t 3 rpes of homes and 
buildings, different stages of construction and different types of 
workers through a field trip to various locations within the city. 

Local resource personnel of various occupations described above will be 
available to expose children to the kinds of work they are involved in 
and to explain and demonstrate the tools that are needed for their job. 
The highlight of the unit will be a model house designed and decorated 
by the students which will be made of shoe boxes and other scrap mate- 
rials . 

We encourage ail students, teachers, administrators and parents to 
visit and observe this occupational and career development program. 
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HOME BUILDING 
INTRODUCTION 



To each of the boys and girls in the early priiaary grades the familiar 
word of the home is of first importance. Becaxise this is the group the child 
has always associated with, he takes the home and its pattern of living for 
granted without: knowing any of the constituents which go into making the home 
or how the home becomes a happy place to live. The purpose of this trait is 
to enable the students to become aware of the ptrrpose of the home, the differ- 



ent types of home, the workers and occupations that are needed to construct a 

home and to develop an tmderstanding of the activities, responsibilities, that 

are needed to make a happy home. 

GeneraLL Objectives 

!• The student will be able tc broaden their occupational orientation as to 
the various wor*kers and occupations that are reqtiired to bxiild homes. 

2- The student will be able to recognize various types of buildings by 
observing various building sites in the community on a field trip. 

3. The students will be able to apply some basic c~nstruction .skills by 
building a model home . 

4. The students will gain an understanding of an appreciation for people who 
build homes. 

5- The students will broaden their skills in basic curriculum areas such as 
social studies, math, reading, language, art and science. • 

6. The students will develop a basic understanding of the Importance of a 
home in our daily life. 

7 . The students will gain an tmderstanding of their own role in the family 
and their responsibilities for the family group . 

8. The student will become aware of activities in which members of their own 
family participate to make living better for everyone. 

9. The students will develop an appreciation for the family group and I'eam 
that family happiness is a cooperative effort on the part of all family 
members. 
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The student wlTl develop a basic understanding of "why all people have 
some type of hon^. 

A. Activities and Skills 

1. Social Studies 

a. Ask why homes are important to us. 

b . "What advantages are there to having a home? 

c. Role play wha.t it woxild be like if there were no homes. 

d. How did pioneers exist without homes? What did they do? 

e. Ask for experience where no home was involved, (camping .etc.) 
f- Read stories about homes, their purposes, uses etc. 

g. View filmstrip.-. Story of Shelter (B— 60) 

2. Art 

a, Make a list of all reasons of why one needs a home and 
put this in a form of a bulletin board, or for later use 
in booklet entitled. My Home. 

The students will develop an awareness for different t 3 rpes of homes by 
observing different types of homes in the community. 

A. Activities and Skills 

1. Social Studies 

a. Biscxiss the different t^rpes of homes the children live in. 

b. Discuss why different t 3 rpes of homes are needed for different 
families. (Apartment buildings, banks, hospitals, office 
buildings, warehouses, one and two story houses etc.) 

c. Discuss the role of climate on different types of homes. 

d. Read stories about people" who live in different types of homes 

e. Tell of an experience in a hospital or someone else's house 
and how it is different from their own. 

f. View the film strip. Homes are to Live In (ECM— 3) . 

g. Go on a field trip and obse3Tve the different types of homes 
and the verious stages of construction that they are in. 

h. Ask what makes -different homes comfortable and attractive. 

i. How can you make your home more comfortable, attractive and 
pleasant to live in? 

2. Art 

a. Make a poster or bulletin board of different t 3 rpes of homes. 

b. Make a notebook of different pictures of different t 3 rpes of 

homes and tise it for booklet. My Home. (Examples of types 
of homas: Indian Teepee, Eskimo igloo, log cabin, tree house, 

duplex, trailer house, farm home, houseboat, apartment house.) 

c. Draw a picture of their ' own home and compare with the rest 
of the class or save it for the booklet. 

Math -■ ' 

a. Ask the children to count the number of rooms in their house 
and compare with other members for size. 

b. Ask the students how they think that people pay for homes, 
such as renting, buying, leasing etc. 
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c. Computate the cost of a home using average prices for 
the cost of each room. . 

d. Based on rent paid or house payment, find out how much 
one pays for a home in a year just to live in it. Might 
also bring in lights, gas, water, repairs, telephone, etc 

e. Once this amount is found use some common commodity such 
as candy or toys and have the student visualize how much 
this amount paid for rent would. buy. 

Language _ 4 . 

a. Add new words to the vocabulary as to different types or 
homes, different ways of paying for hotises, etc. 

1 . rent 

2. buying, interest 

3. apartment houses 

4. two story houses 

5. business building, etc. 

b. Make a poem such as 



Homes are places 

To keep us dry and warm 

Homes are places 

That keep us safe from harm 

Homes give us shelter 

From all the weather 

Homes are places 

Where loved ones work together. 



III. The student will recognize that all types of workers are needed to 

build homes by relating various occupations to workers who build the 



homes- 

A. Skills and Activities 
1. Social Studies 

a. As^ a list of people who build homes. 

|j , Bring in resource people or parents to explain what they 
do and have these people bring pictures., or demonstration 
products, or talk about the services they perform. 

(Plumbers, painters, carpenters, electricians, brick layers, 
carpet layers, etc.) 

c. Read stories about people who build houses - 

d. Ask for any experience in building a house. Ask how they 
helped or any problems that developed while building. 

e. Examine the Vo— Tech house as. to different workers that 
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h. 



will be needed. 

Take one or more occupations such as a pluniber and dj.scuss 
what services that they provide for in the home, (bath 
water, wash water, dish water, sanitation^ etc.) 

Discuss the stages of a home and tie in with the film 
strips listed below- 

View film strips: ' ^ u 

F-87 Building a House 1-31 Building the Shell of a Home 

F-lOO Planning the Home J— 66 Finishing the Home 

1-44 Building the Foundation 
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. Art 

a. Mak^ a bulletin board of different types of workers. 

b. Make a collection of pictures of different .workers 
for notd50ok. 

c. Take one worker and list all or some of the tools that 
he uses. 

d. Make a layout of. a house or the one to be constructed 
in the class. You might show all the rooms, or just 
one of the rooms. 

e. Dr^ a picture . of their own house and compare it with 
the model to be made. 

f. Make model house. 

3. Math 

a. Layout all the plans for the model house. 

b. Examine and measure the size of the house, the rooms, 
etc. in the model vo— tech house or the model to be 
made. 

c. Determine the cost of the house to be made using 
various prices for each room, e.g. $17 per sq. ft. 

d. If using sq. ft. might want to explain how cost is 
determined . 

4. Language arts 

a. Add new words to the vocabulary list such as carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, brick layers, etc. 

IV. The student will develop an awareness that they can make an important 

contribution to the home by examing ways in which they can assist with 
appropriate work experiences at home. 

A. Skills and Activities 

1. Social Studies 

a. Discuss why the student should help at home. 

b. Examine jobs that children can do to help at home (house 
cleaning, dishes, care of clothes, yard work, care for 
pets, run errands i take out garbage, etc.) 

c. Ask for the student’s own work experiences at home. What 
do they do, if so, is there any pay involved etc. 

d. Discuss a family work plan. 

e. Design a schedule that might work at home either real or 
hypothetical. 

f . Bring in the concept of time and discuss if it is' impor- 
tant when chores get done . 

g. Make an individual notebook of work experiences. 

h. Read stories about children doing various jobs at home. 

2. Art 

a. Make list of or picture of workers at home. 

b . Make bulletin board of how can I help at home . 

c. Make a daily chart of the activities that children do at home. 

d. Might use the above notebook,My Home, or might have the 
children keep a daily list of their own work that they did. 



3. Math 

a. Lay .out a pay s :h 2 dule- for doing chores. 

h. Make a hypothetical probl^ of jobs and examine how much 
one could earn in a day, week, month, year etc. 

V. The students will acquire a knowledge of the ways which make homes a 
happy place to live by examining workers in a home. 

A. Skills and Activities 

1. Social Studies 

a. Discuss the size of each family in the class. 

b. How many brothers and sisters do each student have? 

1. Are they bigger or smaller? 

2. Do they have a baby in the family, etc.? 

c. Discuss the work of the family. 

1. Display pictures of the family at work 

2. What kind of work does my father do? 

3. Wliy must he work? 

4. What kind of work does father do at home? 

5 . I*/hat do you do to help him? 

6. Why do you like to help your father? 

d. What does mother do for you and the family? 

1, What do you do to help mother? 

2. Why do you like to help mother? 

3- Sing songs about mother or family. 

4. Play Mulberry Bush. 

5. List the jobs that mothers do and place this list 
in the notebook. 

e. Disctiss workers vrho come into the home. • 

1. Make a list of these -people such as baby sitters, 
policemen, firemen, grocer, baker, milkman, mailman, etc. 

2. How do these people help to make the home happy? 

f. Discuss ftm for the family. 

1. Display pictures of a family having fun in various 
types of recreation. 

2. What do you do that is fun for everyone in the 
family? 

3. Talk about picnics , swimming , outdoor eating, praying 
games, birthday parties, etc. 

4. Discuss children's birthdays, when they are, how old, 
parties, etc. 

5. Sing songs about birthdays, etc. 

g. Discuss health at home 

1. Display pictures showing foods, neat and clean clothes, 
personal cleanliness, bedtime, playing outdoor games, etc- 

2. Make a chart of breakfast food, lunch and dinner. 

3. Ask why breakfast is important. 

4. Discuss lunch at school pr carrying lunch to school-. 

5. How many eat all the food mother prepares for meals? 

6. Might ask how they keep clean, brush teeth, comb hair, etc. 

7. Make a health chart. 



Art. 

a. 



Make: charts Ixice: 

1 . "What our mothers do • 

2- How caa we help at home? 

3. My father's worlc^^ 

4^ Something ftnmy that happened to me. 

5. Make posters of workers ontside the home 
who are important . 

Evaluation 
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JS^CVJECX ”NE5Cr STEP" AN 
OCXXXfWI!S3Ga4AX. AND CAREER 
iseiveijopment program , 



UNIT ON THE DAIRY 
POR 

SECOND GRADE 



PREPARED BY 
ANN MCXX3RMIC^ 



Tile ■ CenciraX School U&1.C on Che Dalxry Is an educaClonal and careec 
development project undertaken by Miss McCormick's second grade class 
is coordinated with School District #1, and the Career Development Project 
entitled "Next Step". The purpose of the unit is to enable the students 
to become aware of jthe wide range of occupations that are associated with 
operation of the dairy. Educationally, the telephone unit will integrate 
the occupational information into the overail school curriculum. Occupa- 

srctas to be covered include dairy • farmer , county agriculture agents, 
veterinarians and many that work in preparation of milk products at the 
dairy. 

Curriculum areas to be utilized and Integrated with these areas in— 
Gl**de math, social studies, language arts, health and safety, science, 
reading and literature and art. The dairy unit will provide the students 
opporttmity to gain some practical knowledge and asperiences in the iise and 
d»'velopment of the dairy and dairy products. 

Dairy farms are located in most parts of the country. Despite modem 
methods of processing and transportation, production is still concentrated 
near concentrated population centers. 

There is work every day throughout the year oh daily farms, so effective 
use can be made of labor , and a regular force can be occupied most of the 
time. 

We encourage all parents, students, teachers and administrators to visit 
and observe this educational and career developsent program. 
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I. Purpose 



A. To build underscaudlng of one of the comaiuntty helpers - 
the dairy farmer 

B. To build understanding of dairy farms 

C. To build understanding farm machinery 

Objective 

1. Pupils will learn what a diary farm is and how they differ 

from other farms . . ^ j 

2. Pupils will be able to list the buildings, machines and 

axiimals found on a dairy farm<> ^ j 

3. Pupils will be able to grasp the significance of the good 

care cows need. 

4. Pupils will solve how milh is taken frcro a cow and how 
much milk a cow will give. 

5. Pupil will know where milk goes from the farm. 

6- Pupils will learn why cleanliness is so Important in a 

dairy bam. ^ 

7. Pupils will be able to compare how a farmer keeps hlmsexx, 

the bam and milking equipment. 

3 . Pupils will comprehend how people in towns and cities 

get milk. . 

9. Pupils will be able to differentiate about the variety or 

foods we get from milk and milk products. 

Pupils will identify where milk products arc sold. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



I. Buildings needed on a dairy farm 

A. Dairy barn — two story 

1. Bottom 

a. Individual stalls or stanchions 

b. Mangers to feed cows 

c. Cows fed and milked while In stanchions 

2. Top 

a. Used for storing hay, straw and sometimes grain. 

B. Loafing sheds 

1 . Three sided building some f axnoers use Instead of 
regular bar 

2. Cows are In the shed loose 

3. Cows are milked In a milking parlor 

C. Dairy house 

1- Connected to barn or milking parlor 
-2. Stores milking equipment 

3. Used to keep bulk tanks or milk ca n s imtll milk 
can be picked up. 

4. Has tubs to wash milking equipment 

D. Calf bams 

1. Bottom — partitioned off for calves not in stanchions 

2. Top — used for storing hay and straw 

£. Silo — storing silage 

) 

F . Machine Sheds 

G. House for farmer and his family 

II. Kinds of dairy cows 

A. Holstein Frlesan ~ commonly called Holstein 

1. black and white 

2. largest and most popular 

B. Jersey 

1. Various colors - dark fawn, reddish brown, blackish 

C. Guernsey 

1. Reddish or golden fawn and white 
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D. Brown Swiss 

1. Various shades of brown 

Various types of work done on the farm 

A. Caring for cows 

1. Givlx^ grain and hay every day 

a. grain usually given while cows are milked 
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b. Hay several times during tbe day 

2. Provided with plenty of water 

3. twice daily <12 hours between each milking) 

4. Kept clean 

B. Keeping the milking equipment and bam cleaned 

1 . Hilking equiiment is washed after each milking 

2. Bam Is cleaned every day . 

C. •Ra-ia-fwg food for the cows 

1. hay - cut, dried, raked and baled and bales brought 
into and close to the bam to be stored. 

2. grain - used in making feed - planted and harvested 
aiod 'then, made Into £eed 

IV. Machines used to help the farmer do the work 

A. Machines used in caring for the cows « n 

1. M'■T^tv^T^g Titafltiiigjg — pump milk from cow Into a milker 

which the farmer dumps into larger pails after each 
cow is - the farmer then carries the larger 

pall of i«iik into the dairy house to dtmp it Into 
cane ot a buUc tank.*. 

Pipeline milker the milk is sent from the milker 
through a pipeline into the dairy house directly. 

B. ns€Ml in keeping the barn clean 

C. Machines used in getting the fields ready to work 

1. plow 

2. disc harrow 

3. fertiliser spreader 

D. used in raising food for the cows 

1, hay-mower, conditioner, rake, baler, wagon, elevator 
for storing in a barn 

2. Grains - drills coaabine, elevator for storii^ into the 
hams or granaries, rake and baler for straw 

V. Seasons on a dairy farm 

A. Spring , , 

1. Farmer is getting fields ready, plants seeds 

2. Cows turned out on pasture as soon as the nights are 
warm enough 

B. Summer , , ^ w-. 

1. Farmer makes hay, combines his grain and cultivates his 

com 
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2. Cows are out in pasture 2»il the time — need little 
additional £eed 

3. Farmer statts to fill his silo 

C. Fall 

1. Farmer finishes filling his silos 

2. Picks the corn when it is ready 

3* Cows are in pasture but need feed as pastures stop 
growing. 

D. Winter 

1. Cows are kept in the bams day and night 

2. Cows are turned out for exercise, while the farmer 
cleans out the bam 



ASITHMETTIC 

1. Set up a dairy store with empty cartons or bottles to 
get number experiences by biding and se llin g various 
quantities of milk. 

2. Learn name and appearance of containers that hold 
1 cup, 1 pint, 1 quart, 1/2 gallon and 1 gallon. 

3. Measure powdered milk by teaspoon, tablespoon and cup. 

Check on ntxaiber of level tablespoons in a cup. 

SCIENCE 

1. Demonstrate that cream Is the fatty part of milk, make 
butter and eat it. 

2. CrTow wheat or grass in a dish of dirt 

3. Plan and execute a field trip to a dairy farm and 
milk plant. 

4. Find ways to increase children's, appreciation of milk, 
as a food and beverage - (make ice cream hot chocolate, 
milkshakes, chocolate milk etc.) 

5. Let children explore what is being done by our govern^ 

jmd religious and social organization to smd 
dried milk to children in countries where milk is not 
their normal diet. 

ART 

1. Invite the pupils to contribute color pictures of dif- 
ferent kinds of dairy cows. (Some breeds are more popu- 
lar in Montana than in other parts of the United States.) . 

2. To pictures of cows add pictures of meadows., hi ll— 

sides, haystacks, sources of water, silos, bams ai^ fences 
Pictures could be arranged to te ll the dairy story on a 
bulletin board. 
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3. Make a nap of a dairy farm. Show its relation to public 
highway, section of the city. Illustrate the novenent 
of m-MV with cardboard trOcks fron farm, dairy plant to 
the home in the community. Trace with colored pencil. 

4. Kake a mural of farming - 

XANOnA-GE ARTS 

1. Dramatize scenes at the farm, dairy plant, store or door 
to door delivery. 

2. Charade activities can transmit important Ideas in the 

of work by capital 1 zing on the pupil’s de li g ht in 

to guess 'whst type of work the actors are portraying. 

3. Compose stories about farm in g for the booklet. 

4. Copy the stories about farming in best handwriting — 

Print heading s on pages that have pasted in pictures. 

5. Understand that dairy can mean (1> the farm where the 

ff-fiv cows live (2) the plant where fresh milk is pre- 
pared for use by people (3) the store where milk and pro- 
duct^ laade £toqi' solda 

6 e Write a tlienk yoix note to tbe farmer for Xetting ns visit 
ft farm and/or dairy plant« 

7. Display books on the library table for children to look 
at 

8. large flash cards or posters to illustrate new 

vocahulary words. ■ ' , ^ 

9. Hake up stories about the Importance . of milk in relation 

to good health. 
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EViALUATION 



Xhc popiXs wiXX l>e sl>X& to iXXtistfato tiio fact cbat 
workers of aXX kinds have important jobs to be done 
to keep and deveXop a dairy and dairy products and 
deliver to the consumer. 

2. The pupiXs wiXX be able to demonstrate and list the 
type of workers in a dairy and their qualifications. 

3. PupiXs will be convinced that milk is important to 
. their well being now az^ all their lives. 

A. Pupils will be able "to demonstrate the relationship 

between one kind of faTtaing and the welfare of people 
in towns and cities . 

5. Pupils will have developed a new respect for cleanli- 
ness as a means of preventing illness. 
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PROJECT •’NEXT STEP” AN 
OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER 
DETI/ELOPMENT PROGRAM 

SCHOOL DISTRICT #± 
HELQ4A, MC^rZANA 



CLOTHING IJOXJSTE?y 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT FOR 

GRADE 3 



PREPARED B5T 
TINA VEROULIS 
BRYANT ELEMENTARY SCEiOOL 
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Make evident to children that through the ages man realized the 
great importance of clothing along with food and shelter as his most 
basic needs* 

General Objectives 

1. To help pupils develop an interest and curiosity in the various 
job opportunities relating to the clothing industry • 

2. To help pupils develop appreciation in the part scientists have 
played in discovering nevr and improved ways of making cloth* 

3* To help pupils see the difference between the basic sources 
of natural and man-“Tnade fibers. 

To instill the importance of automation in making cloth. 

Specific Objectives 

1* To instill the methods of weaving, carding, spinning, 
a- a guest speaker to demonstrate the above. 

2. To instill the meaning wool and its importance in the cloth- 
ing industry. 

a. a trip to a sheep farm 

3. To instill the meaning of silk* 

a. raise real silkworms — was unable to do this for lack 
of materials . 

Introduction of Unit 

1. Display photographs of different types of cloth worn by people 
now and in ancient times. Compare I 

2. List the names of fibers that children know that cloth is made 
from. 

3* List types of job children think would be involved in the cloth- 
ing Indus try . 

Activities 

Introduce the three basic clothing industries 

a. Wool industry 

b. ’ Silk industry 

c. Cotton industry 

Discuss .plant fibers — use demonstrations to show that plants also 
have fibers. 



a. relate plant fibers to clothing industry 
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Contxnuedt 



Stress the part that scientists have played in making cloth 
fromr 



1. 


plants 


2. 


wood 


3- 


milk 


4. 


coal 


5. 


sand 




straw 



-Make a chart of man-made and natural fibers. Arrange a display 
of available material samples for identification. 

Film strips on clothing industry. 

Library books oni 

a. Wool Industry 

b. Cotton Industry 

c. Silk Industry 

Make booklets of cloth samples and T^rrite their history. 

Children bring samples of clotb for identification. 

Resource people 

Aiding people in performing tests on fibers and coloring of fibers 
Direct people in making oral reports. 

List of vocabulary words involved in tbis unit:. 



Panel discussion on jobs involved with clothing industry 



Pupil Activities 

Make individual booklets 

Cut out fabrics and make picture 

Weave cloth by making a simple loom 

a. 4 pieces of wood 2*' x 8" 
b nails 

c. yarn 

d. a shuttle made from a popsicle stick. 



Spin yarn from cotton. 
Make oral reports 
Panel discussion 



Resource people 

Mrs. Nelson, Canyon Ferry Rd., Helena, MT 
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Continued; 



A trip to a fabric store and clothing store will be very benefi- 
cial in stressing further job occupations with the clothing industry 
I was unable to arrange it. 
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APPENDIX D 



PROJECT **NEXr STEP” AN 
OCCUPATIONAI- AND CAREER 
ISEVEIJOPMENT PROGRAM 



• SCHOOL, DISTRICT #I 
HEEQiA, HONTAriA 



WEATHER UNIT 



TC^ 

eew!ei/>e=men3Al iEarning class 

PREPARED B5f 

EDTm Jorgenson ^ 

i 

BRXANT SCEiOOE 
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WEAOHER UNIT 



INTROXJCTiaJ 

The curiosity and interest of children concerning weather and its 
role in their lives, provides educators with opportunities to utilize 
and help children explore and discover mar^ of the basic and pertinent 
concepts of science. Observable weather changes, radio and television 
reports and forecasts, daily weather forecaists, daily wealiier maps, 
and reports in newspapers present excellent avenues in the development 
of scwie of the basic facts and principles and caicepts of weather 
phenomena. 

The objective of this unit is to stimulate the children into 
the fining and seeking further scientific knowledge and fornuiating 
a more scientific attitude re^rding the weather and the weather forecast. 
The unit will arouse the curiosity and encourage furti^r stuc^ of the 
weather as well as providing the students with the opportunity to e35>lore 
ard become aware of the career opportunities associated with the weather. 

As a father enrichment to tltLs unit the students will have the 
ojportunity to visit the weather burei . and get a first hand observation 
of how the weather is forecasted aid measured. 

I. Qerieral Objectives 

A. *016 students will become aware of the fhct that weather is constantly 
changing. 

B. The students will be able to broaden their occi^tdonal aspirations 
by visiting the weather bureau and observing the duties and functions 
performed by meterologists. 

C. The students will be able to develcp basic skills in related areas 
especially in terms of science, nath, art and langua^ areas. 

D. The stud^ts will develop an understaading of how the weather limits 
as well as provides for our daily activities. 
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E* Tbe students will ^in a clearer understanding of the vieather^^concept 
ani sone of the basic principles which causes the weather to fluctuate, 

F. Hie students will become familia r with conmon properties of the 
atmosphere and the instruments used to measxare them. 

G. Hie student will g?dn an appreciation for the techniques of weather 
forecasting. 

Hie students will understand that the weather is constantly clnaii^^ by 
observing the conditions that have prev^led during the week. (Hiis can 
serve as a motivational objective* ) 



A. Skills and Activities 



1. Social studies, language or science. 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



Ask about the weather today or yesterday and con 5 >are. 

How does the weather effect our lives, what can we do, 

how are we limited? ^ 

Discuss hardships ca>used by weather that either hero s 
or classmates have encountered, (li^toriing, flood, snow, 
hail, rain, etc.) 

Have the class tell of experiences of hearing or reading 
from televisiCHi, newspaper, or by radio about weather 

Bring clippings from local newspaper for a bulletin board 
as to weath^ forecasts, conditions, warnings, etc. 

How do es we^-ther effect plant and animal life as conparea 
to humans? , 



2. After a discussion of -toe above one may wish to nake a chart as 
to an the things that the students know about the weather. Below 

are but a few exanples. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g. 

h. 

1 . 

k. 



We have many kinds of weather. - 

Sonetines days are siin-iy, and sometimes days are rair^ , fo^y 

or snosQr. t ^ 

Sometinfis the sky is cloudy, and scsnetimss the sky is clear. 

Hie weather changes often. 

Somstines we have many different kinds of weather in one day. 
Tenperature means hew hot cold anything is. 

A therracansther is used to tell temperature. t 

Some clothes help us ke^ warmer than other types of clothing 
We cannot do nsich to change the weather. 

Wind is the air in motion, 

Vferm air is pushed up by cold air. 



3. After a discussion of the things the studoits know they may w^t 
to discuss and learn, about thin^ they do not know and wovud like 
to leam more about. Below are but a few exanples. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



How do we know vhat kind of weather we are going to have? 

How does the weatherman find out about the weath^? 

What instruments are used by weatherman to tell about the weathe^ - 
What does the wind tell us about the weather? 

What do clouds tell us about the weather? ^ ^ 

Hew does the weatherman tell people ^out the kirei of weather tw 



expect. 



Ill 



in. 






g. How does the weather bux*eay help people. 

h. What makes thunder, li^tnlng, and climate. 

The student will becoros aware that weather occurs in the part of the 
atmosphere which is closest to the earth by studying the layers of the 
atmosfrtiere. 



A. Skills and Activities. 

1, Science 

a. Stress that earth is coupletely surrounded by ^sses called 
atmosphere. 

b« Explain gasses extend out thousa n d s of ndles frcan the surface 
of the eartti. 

c. Discuss the conposition of air both physical and chemical 
properties. (Hear, smell, see, touch, etc.) If we can’t 
Wnse it, how do we know it is in existance? 

d. Emphasize all weather occurs in the tfcposphrare. Above the 
troposphere is stratosphere where planes usu all y fly. Discuss 
iOTio^here and exosphere. Ask iday planes fly in the strato- 
sphere. 

f . Stress ti&t to know the caidition of the weath^. we' need to 
know tiie conditicxi of the air. 

1, Experiment with air by waving a piece of paper in frcxit 
of yourself. Eaqplaln the results. 

2. Use plastic bags to enclose air thei push on it, flatten 
it out, put a hole in it etc. Explain the results. 

2. Math 

a. Might ask how mapy feet -from earth the- atmosphere to the top 
of the troposphere. (35 miles) Wly do planes get to 
20000-40000 feet to do most of the flsrlng? 

IV. T he student will understand the characteristics of air vrtrich controls the 
weather by studying and eaqperiraenting with basic concepts of air pressure. 

A. Skills and Activities 

1. Sci«ice 
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a. Stress tiie idea that air all around us is pushing all the time 
in various directions. 

b. E:q)laln that this push is called air pressure. 

effect of pressure . 




Fill the tank with water, three 
fcxarths of the way and cover. 

Put stra?K in the small hole arxi 
the test tube with a cork in the 
other l»le. Make sure the open 
end of the test tube is in the 
water. 

Make sure that the straw is above 
the water and pull the tube up 
until the level of the water is 
subtly above the cover. 
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, Draw a line on the tube to show 
the level of the veter. 

5. Blow on the straw, suck on the 
straw and show the Increase and 
decrease in pressure. 

6. Sometimes colored water will 
show somewhat clearer altl©U£> 
clear water shows the same result. 

d, Ejcplciin the effect of other liquids such as 611 and msraxary 
in the same way and coi^jare the results. Vihich requires more 
or less liquid, why or why not? 

e, E^qplain that the pressure of the atmosphere is called atmospheric 
pressure. 

f , Introduce the barcoBtecr and explain that this instrument is used 
to measure the atmospheric pressure, 

Ihe students will beccxre familiar with the operation of a barometer by ex- 
perimenting with a barcsifiter and by making daily observations of this 
instrument. 

A. Skills and Activities 

1 . SciQUoe 

a. Explain about the first barcansters. Ihese were made of mercury. 

b. Jfeke a simple mercury baromet^. Use a long tube which is closed 
at one end and that is ^ least 30 Inches long, 

30 
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Explain and discuss the liquid used in barometers and ;tfhy. 
Explain that a similar colum of mercury at sea level would 
be 30 inches high and that the pressure of the air at that 
level cculd not sipport the mercury any hi^er and that 
this pressia^e is used as a standard. 

Compctre the pressure in Helena with that at sea level. 
Experiment with the sijiple mercvay barometer shown ^ove, 

1. If the pressure increases what happens to the mercury? 
V^hy? 

2. If the pressure decreases what happens to the mercury? 
Why? 

3. What would be the affect .if there was no pressure exerted 
on the mercury? 

g. Explain that fciaroiieters; need not always contain a liq’uid, 

h. Tie in what the function of an aneroid barometer is, Eiere 
Is no liquid involved and this type of -baremeter functions 
in an air tight can, 

» Explain the operation of the aneroid baropoeter, (parts, air 
tight can, brass needle, set n^dle, etc.) 
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c. 

d. 



e. 

f. 
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1. A cliange In ttie pressure of the a±r on the airtl^t can 
causes a needle to move. Ihe needle shows the amount of 
atmospheric pressure on the c scale. Iliis can be conpared 
with the set needle and the change in pressure noted. 

2. What is the effect on the pressure if the pressure increaises? 
Decreases? 

3 * Demonstrate and present the students with - a real baixsmeter . 
k. With the real barometer do some e^perimentatica:. 

1. Place the barometer face in a large plaistic container 
and seal. Place a straw throu^ the seal in the vicinity 
of the middle and record the pressure. Blow air into the 
container and record the pressure. Suck air frcan the 
ccntalner -ind record. Note what Iiappens to the bixass set 
needle and what happens to the black needle in each instance. 

2. ffeth 

a. Make dally calculations to show the chan^ in pressure. 

b. Keep charts of the daily changes in the pressure. 

c. Ejplain that the unit, inch, is very inportant In measuring 
pr*essure. 

d. Dlsciiss why inches instead of feet are xised to measxire 
atanospheric pressure. 

VZ. !Kie students will understand that water exists in various states and forms 
in the atmosphere:. 

A, ■ Skills and Activities 

1 . Science 

a. Explain and discuss the ccarpositlon. of water, 
b* Eiiphasize and piiysical properties of water and the effect of 
heat and cold. 

c. Examine the various forms such as water vapor (Invisible), 
falling drcplets of rain or snow flakes, as tiny droplets 
or as ice crystals in clouds, as sleet, rain that freezes 
as it falls to the ground. 

d. Take a given, amount of water aixi freeze it. Coopare the 
various states and than measure the liquid and see if any 
water is lost as it changes staites. 

'JSie stiident will be able to understand facts and principles about the 
ccaicept of humidity. 

A. Skills and Activities 

1. Science 

a. Define hinnidity 

b. Stress the relationship of water vaper and humidity 

c. Explain evaporation and condensation. 

d. Explain and discuss the difference between high and low 
humidity. 

e. Give exaoples of how water changes forms. 

f. Relate the above corxiepts to the water cycle. 
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h. 

1. 



Do an e^qjertoant «lth humWl^ 

IVfeLterials: ? thennaceters , 1 piece of tissw paper 

Cover the bulh of I 

pncl f&stoi tii 0 tissue with 3. rubbcar^ band# 
with a piece of fo^ PaP^; 

VJhy does the ten*>erature drop as the water 

wet bulb and dry bulb ttieracnBter cohort, 
g^^Sf^,^^Senhelt scale on the them>teter. 



2. Math 



a. 



c« 



vm. 



Discuss and erplato 

and fahrehhelt theiTOOineterSe it there 

hitter tCTp? Wi-iich one is raore accurate- I 

a difference? difference between the 

S^lSb^SrS Sr=r2l2U and c«*«re the huaddity 

forms of a nrijaecgraphed chart, 

■D* students will be able to 
^ each day by 

temperature change, humiaity, wind speed and vans 
A. Skills and activities 
1. Science 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



jfeke a detailed weather chart. 

Hake recording j, -ffeot upon weather. 

Discuss the changes ana their eiiTC 

Describe patterns the radio, or 

Ccmpare your forecast with the newspaper, 

IV, 



2. Math 



a. Make daily recording. 

’ etc., to predict the weather. 





ill 


DL) tT^ 1 { 


“pim* 

_ ^ 

HgrniTk^ 

Lurnc-K 

A4rte.rY»oo*rv. 




A-ttVMS^bp^e-rt 


TcTTip. 


1 



1 1 (V 

OiTcdafffi 


■^eeci 1 
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XI. The students will develop a basic understanding of* air currents by 
exandning tiow air currsits aiYect the weather • 

A. Skills and Activities 

1. Science 

a. Discuss the movement of* air * 

b. E 3 ^ 1 a±n the effect of varm air and cold air iiasses and 
how they influence each other, 

c. Define an air current. 

d. Distinguish between breeze and wind. 

e. Record the tenperature of air at different spots in ^he ro^. 

f . Find where the air is the wairosst or coldest and iniheoTe within 

the rooni» 

s. Make a spinner and experiment with it in varioiis locations, 
hi Relate small movements of air to large i^yenents 
i. Examine the weather maps of the hi^ and ^ow areas of 

Practice reading weather maps arxi the air .currents which 

effect the wither. 

k. Stress map reading symbols and skills. 1. 

l. Jfeke weather naps for Helena and conpare the movements of 

air, 

X. Tbs students will becoiie aware of the principle that different materials 
on the earth*s surface affect the weatiter. 

A. Skills and Activities 



Science 



a. 

b. 



c. 



d. 



Examine and stress that the sun supplies heat. 

All materiais on the earth are ndt the same., arxi that 
sona materials are affected in diff« 2 ^t ws^by t^ 
sun. M^t wish to enphasize colored materials, hard 
or soft nateriatls, d±ff€rent shaped materials • 

List all the tmxiss' that cover the 3 jind such 

rocks, sand, trees, streets, etc..; which are affected by 

the sun suvi may have an effect npon the weati^r. 

Do an experiment with a li^it 'oulb usir^ 

soil, water etc., ^ expose them to tl^ li^t and 

vdfich ones are effected by the heat, 

the n»st heat, wliich one the least, which are not affected 
etc. 



XI. 



2 . mtb 

a. CoGpare the readings from material 

b. Practice skills in maMng accurate rea^gs 

c. Make a gr^h cf the five materiais tested wiuh tne light. 

Bie stucents will fandUar «lth the of a «e^h^^ 

the baeio principles of the .ndt ana by visiting 
cai a neia trip. 0ns mliSit want to vake use of tte 
Sheet as to questions which mi^t be asked about the Job of a weatherman. 
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A. Culminating Activities- 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



thank you notes to the weather bureau* 

D1.SCUSS what was observed* . iLjrjn.T 

wnte a story, WH5T I WOUID LIKE ^ IHE WEA5HER 

Ifeve oral or written reports on WHAT I LKED BESI Ai inc. 

BUREAU. 



BIBLI0(2?APHX 



I, Filnstrips 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 
P. 

Gm 

H. 

I. 

J. 



2A-11 Our Weather 

2A-81 Jfeking a thermooseter 

2A-83 Bow Heat Travels 

H-22 (Xir Weather — Eriroary Science 

A-78 What is Weather 

A-79 What nakes the Weather 

K-20 Weather Chants 

EOys-1 What is Weather 

XXIV-.i2i-125 Weather 

J-81 A Visit to the Weather Statical 



n. Books 



^ TTa.-* 4 -v>eiT. ffa-pold E Tanneribauin, Beulah Tannenbaum, 

Webstar mvlsl* 

B. Science, for grades 5 to 9. Mllllten Publishing Co., St. 
Lewis, Missouri, 1966. 

C. Science In Your Life, Grade Four,- by Herman and Nina Schneider, 

D.C. Heath and Company, Boston, 19-«J» 
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SCHOOL STORE UNIT 



FOR 

GRADES FOUR THROUGH SIX 

Every school age child ac some time or another embarks upon the 
local community store for school supplies. Because every child is in- 
fluenced by this demand, children should become aware of the processes, 
procedures, operations and skills that are necessary in order for 
these operations to be available. The purpose, then of this unit is 
to expose children to as many facet's of this career as possible while 
being coordinated with the curriculum. 

For convenience and to allow each member of the class to partici- 
pate, Mrs. Herold divided the class into three committees of five 
members each. The committees utilized in this unit were selling, 
advertising, and purchasing. Hopefully, each member of the class would 
have an opportunity to serve at one time or another on all three committees 
as the committees will be rotated after a specific period of time. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES : 

1. The student will become aware of the wide range of opportunities 

open to them in a store by participating on one or more of the following 
committees: selling, advertising, or purchasing. 

2. The students will be able to broaden their occupational 
aspirations by performing duties carried out by an actual store operation. 

3. The school store unit will integrate occupational information 
into the overall school curriculum. Curriculum areas to be utilized 
include math, social studies, art, language, science and personal hygiene. 

4. The student' will be able to increase his social understanding 
of a store operation by participating on assigned duties as clerks, 
accountants, purchasing agents, advertising workers, bookkeepers, 

and secretaries. 

j . ■ 

5. The student will have the opportunity to gain some practical 
work experience which would be in turn characterized by learning while 
doing. 

6. The students will ha/e the opportunity to associate closely 
with other fellow classmates and to reaJ,ize that a store operation is 
successful only if it is a cooperative effort on the part of all class 
members . 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



I. SELLING 

A. Specific Objectives: 

1. The student will be able to niake change when a customer makes 
purchase . 

2. The student will be able to solve mathematically simple problems 
relating to the sale of goods. This may be real or fictitious. 

3. The student will be able to record individual sales accurately 
by keeping a record of all sales made. 

4. The student will be able to meet and comanmicate effectively 
with the customers. 

5. The student will be able to arrange materials or display 
them so that they are plainly priced and appealing to the 
customer. 

6. The student will be neat and clean while performing or 
carrying out the duties of a salesman or saleswoman. 

7. The student will possess an awareness of all the materials 
that are available to the customers. 

8. The students will develop good listening techniques by being 
able to respond to the demands of the customer. 

9. The students will develop skills in using imagination and 
creativity in dealing with human problems and relations ships. 

10. The students will develop ana practice the concept of honesty 
while assigned to specific jobs, 

B. Skills developed and Activities related to selling 

1. Math 

a. Figuring change 

b. Figuring fictitious problems relating to purchasing goods. 

c. Figuring total value of the inventory 

d. Balamcing assets aiid liabilities at the end of the day. 

2. Language Skills 

a. Listening to customers and speakers 

b. Communi eating with customers 

c. Asking questions 

d. Giving oral or written reports to the class 

e. Discuss the uniqueness of individuals as customers 

f. Developing vocabulary skills and terminology. 

3. Personal hygiene 

a. Neat appearance 

b. Cleanliness 

c. Be interested in people 

d. Be patient, pleasant and courteous 

e. Practice honesty and being responsible for assignmeats. 
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,4. Social Studies 

a. History of unions and labor force 

b. Committee participation 

c* Study of how store materials are made and processed. 

d. Study of various occupations related to selling 

e. Visitation to local conanunity store and visualize and 

understand their operation. 

f. Have reports on occupations which are of interest to 
specific Intiividuais. 

5 . Science 

a. Knowledge of raw materials which make up the store stock 

b. History of stock mateifials 

c. Understanding of chemical makeup of stock materials (all 

or iust a few important items) 

d. ' Psychology of selling 

f. Psychology of meeting people in a public capacity. 

II. Advertising 

A. Specific Objectives 

1. The students will be able to expand and experiment with 
the concept of creativity by designing poster, bulletin 
boards, and adver isements . 

2. The students will be able to acquire reasonable skill in 
handling various tools and media of expression. 

3. The students will be able to gain a consciousness of light 
and dark patterns in design and composition. 

■4. The students will become aware of the principle of perspective 
by properly laying out sign, designs, posters, ads, or 
bulletin boards. 

5. The students will become aware of the size and cost of 
ads in the various advertising media. 

6. The students will develop skills in writing advertisements 
by changing the advertisement weekly. 

7. The students will be able to utilize various shapes and 
forms, and cultures in advertising. 

8. The students will become aware of the various kinds of 
advertisements used by specif ic companies and ways by 
which companies sell products to the public. 

9. The students will become aware of the purpose and importance 
of music in advertisements. 

B» Skills developed and Activities related to Advertising 
Study design and layout of ads 

Study color * 

Explore materials for designs 
Develop Interest in self expression 
Study lettering and printing and drawing 
Study basic skills of perspective 
Develop skill in handling artistic tools 
Study sign painting 
Develop hand eye coordination 
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III. 
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2. Math 

a. Study of size, cost, and layout of ads 

b. Measure lettering for posters and bulletin boards 

3. Social Studies 

a. Appeal to desired social class 

b. Various kinds of ads 

c. Ways to impress people with different presentations 

d. Visit to local sign company or advertising firm 

e. Talk, by menbers from the above establishments 

f. Design of maps as related to material for sale 

g. Draw maps of location where products originated 

H. Conduct survey to determine the needs of school 
for supplies and needs. 

4. Language 

a. Writing advertisements 

b. Examining ads along wich interpretation 

c. Reading ads of various kinds 

d. Philosophy of posters, ads, bulletin boards etc. 

5- Science 

a. Mixing of nigments 

b. Experiments with paints and dyes 

c. Play music during store hours to attract. 

Purchasing 

A. Specific Objectives 

I. The students will have an opportunity to purchase materials 
for the school store at best cost with quality. 

2. The students will develop ah understanding of the v">tofit-- 
loss business operation by keeping an accurate and up 

to date record of all materials bought and sold . 

3. The students will be able to srlve accurately, math 
problems related to purchasing materials. 

4. The students will be able to survey the market for supplies 
and realize the competitive nature of business operations. 

5. The students will have an opportxmity to practice 
communication skills by meeting and communicating with 
people from the business world. 

6. The students will develop speaking skills by giving oral 
reports on the financial purchases or the operation of 
the store from the purchasing point. 

7. The student will develop listening skills by being able 
to make decisions based upon suppliers costs. 

8- The student will practice good personal hygiene by being 
clean and neat when associating with the businessmen or 
resource personnel. 

9. The students will become aware of all the occupations 
that are related to the business operation of a store 
and those specifically related to purchasing. 
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Sk±lls developed and Activities related to purchasing 

1. Math 

a. Purchase mat''rials at best cost with quality 

b. Become faHsiliar with the profit loss concept 

c« Solve math problems related to purchasing material 

d . Keep accurate records of purchases and sales 

2. Social Studies 

a. Survey the various suppliers that are available 

b. Meet with people in the community 
c- Committee participation 

d. Group participation in -relation to the total store 
operation. 

e. Visit local purchasing department of a store 

f. Communicate with members from a store purchasing dept. 

g. Have reports on occupations xrfiich are of interest 

3 . Iiangxiage 

a. Communicate effective^v 

b. Discuss problems with other members of the class or 
committees 

c. "Listening to resource personnel 

d. Ifrite reports on purchases to the class or ad media. 

e. Interviewing suppliers 

f . Recording minutes of meetings of the committee. 

4. Personnel Hygiene 

a. Neat appearance 

b. Cleanliness 

c. Be interested in people 

d. Be patient , pxeasant and courteous 

e. Practice honesty and responsibility for duties assigned 
IV, Total Group activities 

A. Talks by local community resources on selling , advertising, 
and purchasing. 

B. Listening to reports by other committee members - 

C. Attendance and Participation at group meetings 

D. Visit to stores or advertising and purchas'.ng departments. 

E. Viewing films and filmstrips 

F. Role play different jobs 

G. Sing Songs 

H. Play Games 
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HA.WTHORSE SCHOOL STORE 



The Hawthorne School Store is an educational and career development 
project undertaken by Mrs. Sarah Hcrold’s OLC class and coordinated with 
School District #1 and the career develoimient project entitled ”Neact Step”. 

The purpose of the School Store is to enable the students to become aware 
of the vide range of occupations that arc associated with the operation of 
a store. Educationally, the School Store will integrate the occupational 
information into the overall school curriculum. Occupational areas to be 
covered include salesmen, advertising agents, purchasing agents, bookkeepers, 
accountants, and secretaries. Curriculum areas to be utilized and inte- 
grated with these areas include math, social studies, art, language, science, 
and personal hygiene. The School Store will also provide the students with 
the opportunity to gain some practical work experience which would in turn 
be characterized by "learning while doing”. 

The School Store will be operated on a small profit basis. The only 
profit to be realized by the store will be for replacement purposes. The 
profit to be received on each article will be the difference between whole- 
sale and downtown retail price. All customers will be reqxiired to pay cash 
and no merchandise can be distributed on the basis of lOD^s, checks or install- 
ments. However, IOU*s, checks and instellment payments will be discussed in 
class. 

The School Store will be in operation five days a week from 8rl5 to 8:40, 
12:30 to 12:40 and 3:30 to 3:40. The score will handle only items that, are 
needed for school. Such it^s include pencils, notebooks, paper, erasers, 
crayons, rulers, only to mention a few. We encourage all students, teachers, 
administrators , and parents to visit and observe this educational and career 
development program. 
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SMITH SCHOOL AVIATICN UNITS 

Use Smith School Aviation Unit is an educational and career 
developsnent project undertaken by Mrs. Traweek and Mrs. Johnson’s 
Fifth Grade Class and coordinated with School District #1 and tte 
career devel^ament project entitled **Next Step” . Hie purpose of 
the Aviation Ikiit is to liable the students to become aware of the 
wide i^ange of occu^patlons that ai^ associated with aviation » 
Biucationally, the Aviation Unit will Integrate the occupational 
infoiroation into the overall school curriculum. Occupational areas 
to be covered include pilot, co-pilot, stev«ardness, ticket agent, 
control tower officer, ground crewman, airplane mechanics, vfeather— 
roan, nalntaiance man, chef and many others the pi^ils nay find of 
interest. Curriculum areas to be utilized and integratea with 
these ax’&as math, social studies, art, language, science, 

music, reading and li teratiy*^ ^ and health and safety . 

In ttie Unit, Aviation erophastjs is placed ufXin the purposes 
sei*vlces, types and speed of aircraft in meeting people’s needs, 
upon the many kinds of work done by skillad people who construct , 
fly, and maintain airplanes and by those vhc build and operate 
airports j up on the care for the safe and ccmfortable travel of 
passengers; and lapon the frel^it which planes carry . Piflpils are 
helped to understand the wonder as well as the real need for 
travel by air and to appreciate t^i remarkable aptitudes and 
labor of those who have made air ti'avel possible • 

We encourage all students, teachers, administrators, and parents 
to visit and observe this educational and career development program. 
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Aviation — Fifth Grade Traweek and Johnscn — Smith 



puipeee of this inlt Is to acquaint students to 
aviation in order Tor them to see the Job q^qportuiltles open 



in this career field. 

iiie student will be able to evalizate themself to the 
broad occtpatlacal areas in Ught of their Interest, ^tltudes 
and abilities . Ihis unit, developed for inte rme d i ate level, 
wUh the social aspects of aviation, the si 0 iificant 
ways in which our lives are affected because man has learned 
to fly — Including the Inportance as an Industry in Montana 
and as a means of transp ortation . 

In this laxlt eof^iasls will be placed upon the purposes, 
services, .types, and speed of aircraft in meeting people’s 
needs; upon the many kinds of work done by skilled people 
\dJo constriKst, fly and maintain aixpGLane and by tlx)se idx> 
bul^.d and operate airports upon the care for and safe and 
confortable travel of passenger's and u,jon the freight which 
planes carry. Fipils are helped to understand to wonder as . 
well as the real need for travel by air and to appreciate the 
remarkable cptitudes and labor of those yitio have made air 
txwel possible. For added material pupils ImagtTttitioii: can 
fly liito the future of fli£^t. 

General area — sq^proKimate 6 to 9 weeks duration 

1. Learn abcut the history of fU^t 

2. Learn about the careers Involved In fll^t 

3. Learn about flying small alrcxafts 

4. Learn about the operation of nanlcipal airport 

5«. Leaxn about preset and future lnplication& of swift 



global tran spart atlon 




Concepts 



Biere are itany kinds of aii'ci'affc* 

Aircraft seTOs people in different ways. 

Aircraft f3y at different speeds and altitudes and by different 
Tneans of propulsion. 

Many different woiters are required to produce, itaintaln. and 
fly aircraft. 

Careful training or woiicers is necessaiy to make air travel 
safe. 

0 l 3 e speed and ease of air travel makes close nei^nibors of all 
people in the world. 

Ways of traveling are <dianglng rapicily . 

Wan seeks to improve his ways of traveling. 

Objectives 

1. To develop an understandiiig and knowledge of the history 
of fli^t. 

2. Tb identify iSje operatL<vi of the Helena Jtmicipai Airport, 

3. Tb contrast the economic inportance of aviation in Montana 

^odsy snd in past — future- 

4. Tb coBpare the present srvi future iuplicatichs of swift 

traiisportation. 

5. »> ieam how some cenijlex skills are necessary and directly 
related to adult careers and activitlests 

6. Ito help staJents becctne aware of tsie various Job ossortunltles 

In aviation, 

7. . Tb develop an ajpreciatian for the contributions of aviation 

workers to modem living. 

8. To devel<p a respect for the advancements made In aviation. 
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9 « To continue developanent oT understand.ing about the inter- 
relationships and interdependence ajnong people. 

ID. To develop closer ties between the school and resource 
peopi© in tti0 cOTSisiiiity • 

11 . To learn, about and to practice obtaining current and 
specialized Infoiroaticai ftrOTi public arsi private agencies 
and conpanies . 

12 . Tto practice using standard reference materials, 

13. Tb enlarge the ’use of news media - television, radio, 
newspapers, magazines-tc obtain up-to-date and back 
gr*ounci ijrifoi*n3at^ion. 

14 . To leam how an Industi? affects the eoononw of an area. 

15. Tb develop awareness fo how speed of transportation affects 
the activities of people. 

16. . To becoras acquainted with technological advances which 

create the need for social changes. 

17. To develop xinderstandiiig of how the speed of change in 
these days is increasing. 

18 . To praotloe langua^ arts skills - listening, speaking, 
reading, varitlng in a variety of ways . 

19. To practice skills in organizing information. 

20 . To practice map reading skills 

21. To practice skills using charts and gi:aphs 

22 . To encoxirage xising imaginaticn and creativity in dealing 
with problems . 

23 . To encourage independent study . 

24. To develop social skills in ccmnii-ttee work. 

25 . To develcp> abilities in sharing information with others . 
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26 . To appreciate the contributions aviation has made to 
modem economics development. 

27. To understand scsne problems of management and labor 
peculiar, to air transportation and related industries. 

28. To eitphasize the special 3 ?ole of aviation in the conservation 
and protection of natural x*escurces. 

29. To understand the revolutionary technological chants 
brou^t about by the development of nass air transportation. 

30. Tfc> recognize the many new government services required 
by the comnercial aviation industry. 

31. To recognize the potential of the air age toward improving 
the welfare of mankind. 

32. To appreciate the mary contributions that scientific research 
has made to the developmerit of air a^- 

33. Tb appreciate the impact of air transportation on the 
farmirig industry. 

Skills 

1 . listening to resource people for irifor?tiation. 

2 . Vjriting to varioias sources in the state for materials and 
information. 

3. Doing research in various kinds of reference materiaj^. 

4 . Using news media - newspapers, magazines, television, radio - 
for obtaining c’urrent, up-to-date infoi^caticn. 

5. Practicing language arts skills — listening, speaking, 
reading, writing - in a variety of ways. 

6 . Or^nizing infortnation for understanding. 

7 . Beaxiing naps 

8 . Using charts and graphs 

O 
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9 . Developing ijnaglna'tion and crea.tl.vl'ty 

10. Working Independently 

11 . Working in gro\;ps 



Activities 

Can be used for introductory activity to stiinuiate interest in 
Aviation. 

1. Invite a qualified local resource person to come and talk 
with the class about general aviation in Helena. One 

such as 

2. Suggest that chlldroi write down any questions they may 
think of about avlaticai. while he is speaking. 

3 . He talks about flying a general, tell about a simulated 
fli^t in single engine aircraft Tram one city to 
another in Montana. 

Bs simulates typical conversation before and during the 
fli^t with himself as pilolsi weatherman, fli^t service 
p 0 isonnel and ground and tower cOTitrollers . 

5. Use Montana Aeronautical Chart to show route of Fli^t. 

6 . FAA fli^t plan blanks to notify fli^t services of his 

trip . . 

Picture of aircraft to demonstrate pre— ili^t check and 
control of aircraft in flight. 

8. Drawing of magietic compass to show directions- 

9. Show film sound and color movie > Mcntana Aeronautics 
COTinissian, xhone 449-2506 

"Montana and Its Aircraft"- 1969 - Color 28 minutes 
*’ Airport America" — color 14 minutes 
"Agricialture Aviation" - color l4 mihates 
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Filmstrips and records — Aviation — "Where Career Opportunities 
Are Bright" , ~ 28 minutes 

Arrange attractive display oi* pictures of aircraft, books 
about flying, airplane models, recent new^aper and 
na^zine articles about flying. Encourage discussion of 
flying to discover what children already know and what they 
would 2iic0 to lesm about avia.tion* 

11 . Introduction to the importance of aviation in I-fentana. Begin 
with general disc'ussion about aviaticxi career encourageing 
the children to tell what they know about it. 

12 . Ask for guesses about the nunber of airports in I'fcantana 
and tlri0 nuirfc 03 ? of* p0c^lo that wox*ic thsx*© » 

13. Using the nap, locate aiirports inau’king tnem with red planes 
or some identifing markings. 

in. Disciiss some of the different purposes people have for 
lasing the airport. Make a list. 

X5, Private property: Many persons own private airplanes. Ihe 

planes losed. by an airline conpany are owned by the people 
who own stock in the company . 

Prepare a list of the airlines which service your city 
or state . 

16 , People fceqtiently can choose ainong several dlffer^t airlines . 
They csn choose the airline v/hich departs when they wane to c^nd 
which has the type of service they wany (first class, economy, 
or toursit.) 

Discuss the vat^icus reasons for choosing a particular aiu’ilnes 
when one travels. Conpare the cost of flying first, iX3urist, 
and econony class , 

Q 17 ffery airline corrpanies serve us. Each corrpany tries to 

ERIC 
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ofTex* the best service and rood at the least price so vhat 
people will beccene its custcxners. Collect advertising 
material from varioijs atirllne ccsrnpanies. Coirpare service 

and prices. 

rfeny people work for the airlines. Pilots and co-pilots 
are specially trained for their Jobs. Hieir training 
takes much time. The men who wei^t baggage and place 
it on the planes need less training. Pilots and co- 
pilots receive more pay for their work. Their responsibxlity 
is great. Hear the story "About the Airplane at the 

Airpoart.” 

19 . Many services are rendered by airline coirpanies. The 

people who perform these services are hostesses, stewards, 
pursers, maintenance, crews, ticket salesman, pilots, 
co-pilots and navigators. All of these have gpne to 
school to learn how to do their Jobs. They are better 
paid for their work than people who have not gone to 
school. Dramatise the services performed by variolas air- 
line loersonnel, 

20. Encourage she children to look for newspaper articles 
and books about flying arid careers In flying to bring 
to share with the class . 

21. Ehcoiorags children to read books about aviation occupations 

plus informatlaa or specific information about some 

careci* tiiat to tnem • 

22 . Help children begin research on questions about aviation 
occipations . 
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a. aircraft bxiilcilrie Industry 

b. aircraft sale Indi’ttry 

c. ai-ixiraft service 

d. air transport pilot 

e. ccatsnereial pilot 

f . charter pilot, crop spraying^ x*etarted dunplng 

g. fix base operator 

h . airport manasers 
1. airport malritance 

j . gdrport construction 

k. pipe line propellers 

l. game controlling 

m. stewardess 

r cabin attendance 

o. ground service (ticket sale), piiblic relation service, terminal 
assistance, travel a^ncies 

p. fll^t instruction 

q. aviation education 

Most of the mall today goes airmail. Most of our parents had to 
send letter at a special airmail rate vdien they were :/oxjng. 

Read the story HIS aIFx>S.IIi — J510JIES TO JETS. 

Aluminun is used in building airplanes. Aluminum comes from 
a mineral called bauxite. Bauxite is a natural resourse. It 
is expensive to mine bavucLte deposits on the map. In Coluinbia 
Falls, Mcntana it is made into rvsable material. Find out 
about the process. 

Many men are needed to build airplanes. Pecple are needed to x 
keep planes clean and in runnirig order. Without these people 
we would have no airplaie to fly. Build and fly a nodel sirp^^ne 
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WWltlng letteis requesting inforroaticffi. 

a. Wbrlc toestber as a class or divide Into snail groups to 
r->i ar t and. cotipose letters . 

b. Bioloate the infornatlon is requested for classroom study 



of* aviSLtiori stnd aviation ♦ 

C. Ask for InTornation such as pictures, eraplaymerzt fi.gures, 
aiaDunt cr noney gping into the coramunity because of the 
indixstry» world-wide scope of sales, and ary other 
pertinent social or eccxiomic data. 



dl. Write to: 

Education Jfenager 
Beech Aircraft Coip. 
Wichita, Kansas 672G1 

General Manage r 
Lear Jet Industries 
ML-nicipai Airport 
Wichita, Ksoisas 

General Manager 
Helio Aircraft Co. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 



Educatican Manager 
Cessna Aircraft Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 

General Manager 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Seattle, Washington 

Director 

Breecii Training Academy 
li’ans— World Alrlires 
Overland Kansas 



(Training school for all 
TWA air hostesses 

Director 

Aviation Division. 

Departtnent of Econoenic DevelcpniKit 
State Office Building 
Tdpeka, Kansas 66612 

27. Airplanes are produced in. factories. Airlines desire ev^ 
larger and iuproved airplanes for use of their pass^igers 
and cargo chii^rs. Factories produce what airlines want. 

Many people plan and work to give the airlines the planes 
they want. Paint a niural showing various types of 
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snci cargo airpianss •• 

It takes people working together to provide us wi«i ai.r 
transportation. Each airline hires soraeone to be the boss 
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over ttie other enployees. It Is his i^ob to see 
that the others do their woiic so airplanes Bsy^ ready 
for use"^«i they are needed. Interview the managar 
or the airport. Ask questions about hi? Joib. 

Trip to airport 

a. Be sure the isen vfoo are taking children to the 
airport know the date of trip and the time you 
expect to leave ax 2 d return to school 

b. Review vsLth the t^ldrei where they will gP and 
how they arc capected to b^iave. 

c. Visit 

1. AiiTporc tennlnal building 

2. Weather Bureau 

3. CcHitrol tcwer 

ii. Private flying service 
5. Vo-Ttech Aviaticsn School 

Jet ti^ tram Helena, Ifentana to VfesMngtxai D.C. for teaxSier 
and ptpils and elementary counselor. 

Plaimlns reports to class about trip and the occisatlons they 
observe in carmectlon with the alzport. 

Iteke r^>orts to class about trip and particular occupatlcris 
<tiy to schedule grotps so there Is a variety in presentation 
f* over one period of time} 

Write thank-you notes i to those furnishing time and esqpediture 
evolved around trip to aliport- 

Ifeke a mural, individual pictures,, model, etc.-of the occupations 
g-^ations that most Interested them. 
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Survey of rapid advances in avlat;ion since Wri^t Brothers. 
Nfeterlals: Library books, including biographies - 

Standax^i reference books 

1. Discuss sane of the vents and deve3.C¥>ments of recent 
aviation history, sijch as: 
a- Air mail service 
b . Passenger service 
c- Flying safety 

d. Airports 

e. Larger and faster aircraft 

f . Jet aircraft 

Encourage children to do independent research on one of the 
aviation subjects whicii interests them. 

Encourage mem to read biographies of sotne of the famous 
pioneers in aviation, such as Orville and Wilbur %-i^t, 
Charles A. lAndberg, Amelia Earhart, and others 
In discussions about these events, try to get the children 
to discover the rapidly increasing pace of develcjpnents 
in-aviation and the type of Job opening that have evolved. 
Or^inizlng information about avlati«i in Mantana and U.S. 
rfeterlals: Information received from aircraft manufacturers 

Inforiiation received from TWA Acadaiy 
Information received from Aviation Division 

a. Ihls part of «ie unll: wlli depend cn ttse material 
that is sent in response to tiie chlTdr«i's letters 
wrdLtten at the beginsnlng of tl» unit. 

b. The form of Ihe inaterial will determine to a great 
extent the taxrher and kinds of activities required. 

c • 



■33be purpose of tt»se activities will he to discover 
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taae great; ecscxiomic Inpartance of aviation in Montana 
in texTis of Jcfos, money going into circulatlcxi, etc. 
Expanding the vision 

a- from aviaticn in Montana to world-wide aviaticn 

b. frcm snail private aircraft to huge ctsanercial airliners 
c- from the past and present to ti« future 
Ifeiterials: Ifewspaper and magazine articles 

Pictures or models of iatge Jetliners 
Hifoimaticaa from raatjor airlines 

a. To set the st&ge for this change of pace and directiCTi, 
the teacher can arrange an atti^ctive display of new 
materials pertaining to the airlines current and future 
plans , 

b. The teaxiher^TirLll^r^ to collect this material in advance 
to have It ready when the c3^s is ready for ttais part 
of the unit. Keep on the lookout, also, for current 
newspaper and ma^zlne articles and pictures, tfelevision. 
news stories, and ev^i attractive aad colorfVil ma^zlne 
ads by the airlines and attiractive airlUjne brochures . 

c. This unit, -aaitil now, has been dealing with the realities 
of the past and present in aviation, with enphasls on 
gaieral . aviation in Montana. Now, the <^ldr«a have^^^' ^ 
challenge of turning their Imaginations loose and stlm- 
vilatlng their creativity in coitenplating the future. 

d. The main theme in this cc«cluding area of this unit is a 
consideration of ways in which, our rapidly advancing 
technology creates needs for additional changes, including 
some new social relationships. 

Varlo^^ food, flowers and nail are flown to ns by airplanes 
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rrom many parts of the world. We depend cxi ottier countries to 

grow and to us food and flowers vfcLch we do not grew 

in the United States and to fe&ndle mail for us in their country. 

People in other countries depoid on the United States In 

gpods and services. Airplanes have speeded the exchange of 

goods among naticais . Construct a b\iiletin board showing 

ti>e types of cargo iirportant to the business of air transportation. 

42. 3h early inan could travel caoly on land. 'Eravel was slow 

and difficult because of many rivers, mountains and rough 
land over vdaich he traveled. Today man can travel throia^ 
the air and can transport t h i n gs rapidly fr<xn one place to 
another in an airplane. He’s not bothered by land, he can 

fly over it. Measure the distance and calculate the travel ■ ■ 
time between various points in the country by laixi and by air 

43 . Plan a trip 

a. Do planning in class together or In small groi^, what 
occi:pations you would have to c all on to help plan a 
trip conpetently . 

b. Use charts and maps to select routes and determine raileage 
(air loiles cempared to I’oad miles) 

c. Jfeke ccanpaiiscns of routes, mileage, time, tl« t*3p would 
take, scenery alchg the way, historical landmarks, etc. 

44. Mshy fhmLlies travel by airplane- Befdaje a family can buy^ its 
‘tLckets, it must plan to save the money r^cessary for the fhre. 
Determine the amount for a ftradly for a particular trip. Plan 
how much the. family should save each laxith so that the fare 
will be available when it is needed. 
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Interpret photograpiis or smaill zoodels of* planes to conpare 

i • 

and cont^ii^ast their appearance. Dlsctass relationships between 
their constructicai and thei^r SCTVlce to people, cargo planes, 
airliners, ski planes, military planes, gliders, helicopter. 
Point out Inportant parts biy 5 . their function, navigaticsi 
li^ts, landing gear, instruments, cockpit, engine, propeller, 
wings, tail, fuselage. 

i 

Report cri' the Job and qualificaticns of plane woiters, pilots, 

» 

co»^iljbts,i“st^warde5s, ticket agents, control tower officer, 

'*■ \ 

ground cre^l^n. 

Play the iple of a consnraHy tmseen woiioer at the airport 
Discribfe one’s Job as mechanic, weathea?man, maintenance 
man, chef. 

Discuss the dependence of neighborhood people ipcn the 
airport. Prcsn personal or class eaperier^e, gi^?e examples 
centering aroijnd a post office, food store, florist shqp, 
or medical laboratory. 

listen to a descriptic^ of an air trip by a prpil, teacher 
principal, family member, neighborhood friend. Ask 
questions about addlticnal, desired Infarxnation. 

Make a picture— word chart — • parts of planes, insta 3 l a t ions 
at an airport, unlfoiro of men in air avlaticn. 

list things to look for and questions to ask on. an excursion. 

Write riddles and poens about planes, p l a n e wor^oers, ar^ 

Er|c -1/ln 



Record Inportant ways in which aircraft: help a conmunity 
transport people > ntail and products — bring aid to ill 



and lost people, fig^it foi?est fires, spiay crops, survey 
propei*ty- 

rfeke a dictlOTaiy about air travel words 

wnte rtiles for safe and courtexaus behavior preceding 
a trip to the airport or an air travel office 

to write a continued story for the classroom library 
about an air travel topic. Have each child wrdte caie new 
page or episode for the book. 

Make an air travel booklet for the classroom 

library. Include siich items as lists of information, 
the story of a real experience, an ordgin^ story or poem, 
ridjile, labeled drawings, new' and oddsmSgazlne d^pllngs 
with comaerits. 

VJWLte a stoiy about **Way X "Want to be a Airplane Mechanic” 
or some other aviation worker. 

Ejrovide signs for a classrcxxn airport construction, and or 
play plane, ticket office or travel agency, a bxilletin 
board e^djibit or airplane materia^. 

mvtr Uc you letter for resourcse people and field trips 
READINa AND IllERAilORE 

listen to television or radio news stories about air or space 
ta?avel, and interpret press and xas^azine clippings about air 




in-tdae news. Reserve a bulletin boand section for 
csurrent -^event itons sucdi ass these-s 

V ■ 

Collect and read newspaper and ma^zine advertis€anents 
aboat coranercial flints. Locate c5destinatioeis on aap or 

globe. 

Have a peotry party. Shai^ favorite po«nes about ala>- 
planes by saying and reading them* 

Look w> read tcplcs in the encyclopedia for pictures 
and infornation aibout famous aircraft invai^tors and 
pilots - Orville and Wilbur VteL^t, Charles lindber^ or 
31st^a to the teacher read the topics. 

Look av&r sciaice books to locate passages that perta-in 
-to 3 ii» travel. Mark with colored slc^s of paper for quick 
reference in the library. 

Bead science books to become able to ccBpare the fli^t 
Qf 3 , hunmln^oii'd with that of a helicopter. 

Ccxisult a dictionary or other reference books to learn the 
functions of seme main pai*ts of a plane — propeller, 
wings, fuselage, cockpit. 

Clarify the meaning of interesting and inpoi*tant new words 
presraited in interviews, films and bo<^*s. 

Sunmarlze information obtained frem books, films, interviews, 
reports, and pictures. Letter charts for classrocm use; Bo» 
Planes Help, Erepaaring Planes Pilots. 
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star cities <xi a Italted States map to show fXlgJ^its nade 
classmates^ family mestnbers, teaciier and friends. Plan 
aun interpretive key for the' map. 

Cne world globe, fii»i countries to show fH^ts made 
by classmates, family membeirs, teachers and fri^ds. 

Provide an ideitification key. 

On a local maa>, trace the rtxite teaveled jfrom school 
to reach City Municipal /ilrport. 

AinTHMEanC 

l>fe(ke up story problems about purchasing air m ail stamps. 

Obtain Infcsnnation about air postal and air express rates 
and delivery time. Ccmpare with regu lar mail and express 
services, and discuss, reascsis for .differences in cost. 

jljearn tl^ baggage limitations 'for fH^hts. Use 
school scales to wel0i up the asiount. 

Conpare early and modem planes as to seating capacity and 
over-all size. 

Cocpare the speed of old and new plarPs and space craft— 
piston-pciwered type, turbo prep Jet and space rocket. Make 
a simple line graph to represent the cooparative distances 
traveled in one xanit of time — an hour, a minute. 

Ccnpute how nany years ago the Vftrt^t Brothers made Iheir 

first fll^t. Ih the school yard measure off the distance 

'teaveled* VJith a stop watch measure the duration of 

% ■ 

their fll^t. Coapare these statistices with modem 
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Science 

"Pex^cacvL e 3 Qperiinen'fcs with air to cleternainfi the 2 ?elati<xishlp 
of air to flight. 

Pferform esqperlBients to show the relat?-onship between, 
basic machines and ways of Jbadlng and unloading p^sengers 
and cargo. 

Study wind instnanaits and ll^t signals used at the 
airport to determine Hieir usefulness to p lanes 

glider mo del s and fly them. Observe the air capaci'^ 
to siQ^port solid objects. 

Make and try out a cloth parachute by leaping tbe comers 
of a handkerchief to a small plasVic toy . 

Discuss how weather affects flying. Follow local weather 
forecasts for a week, and discxass their inplications 
for sad*e flights. 

Stretch colored yam on a map or globe to show fli^-t:;s 
tak€^ by the Eresldait and other people of cxxrr&rA Interest. 

He gln study of weather 

i. Sttsdy prapertles of air as directly related to ' 

principles of fli^t and i^diat makes an ailrplane fly. 

' 2. Wteather study of clouds, winds arwi other weather fea,tures 
vgilch have a direct influence on aviati<»i. 

3. A study of careelss In weather observation and forecasting. 

4. Resource person from the weather bureau — Cordell . Graysoi 
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Vfeterologist > HelMia, Montana ph. ^42—9049 

Shneldez*: Science in Our World: D.C. Healtn Cootpany 1968 

Lexington, Mass Chafer One "Weatijer Forecast" 

Planning trip to airport — msq? or diagram of local airport, 

1, 1 groups guided l>y men of the airport to explain 
familiar and various functions of the airport. Divide 

class in small groi 5 >s- ^ 

2, In advance, discuss who will take the cLiij-dren si.d v^uat 

they will see at the airport, 

2 , tta-Mp* r»vi-T T discuss how and what they saw or learned 

frcxn the trip. 

HEAl/m AND SAFEITf 

Find newspaper cUpplngs or write a story to tell how an airplane 
or a helicopter rescued people from dangerous situation or 
prevented a serious illness. 

Find out how food is prepared for air passengers and how it is 
k^t in good conditicffi until serving time on the plane. 

Play the role of stewardess att^iding to the health and 
safety needs of air passenger^s* 

Give a report cai sdfety precautions for passengers, air workers 
and planes, Ccmpare with safely precsxiticftis for land travel. 

CUve a r^jort on fcK>w airplane help in the preservation of our 
natural resources. 

Find out how much noise polution air traffic is bringing to the 
Helena area. 




Decide if air travel is promoting any other forms of pollution 
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Ccnstruct a siitple play plane in the classrocm. Make a sviitch 
to practice elanentary operations for flying. 

Construct plane or rocket models using s m a ll boxes, pieces ol 
cardboard and other materials . 

KfeOce a picture map of an airport visited or a floor or table 
representation of an airport . 

Paint a about different things seen in the sky anl at 

the airport. 

Ifeke mobiles of differoit types of airplanes or items a^ out 
air travel — safety beacon li^ts, weather maps, pilot’s 
cap. 

Produce diorainas abcxit airport scenes or airplanes 

serving people in special settings. 

VSaioe a picture so scans part of the nei^iborhood as it would 
appear f rom a plane — ri^produce it in map form. 

I^Lint picture to show ttie airplane views of scones below city, 
fsrm, beach, ocean, forest, ranch, desert, lake. 

Develop pictures for play movie about air travel t<^lcs. 

Helpful Helicopters. Service Planes of the U.S.A. Passoiger Plar 

Design posters advert:'^ ng fligits to another city or country. 
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lieam songs sdaout planes and the weather. 

Idsten to "recordings with descidptive music or sc»ngs about planes 
linifcate airport sounds. Try to incorporate soane oT them into an 
original song. 

EVAIUAnCM 

Ifeive the childrei better tinderstanding of the ptxrposes of aircraft 
lifter than air craft. 

Bo the children sense the irpcxrtance of air travel in bettering 
relatlcnships betwe^ countries? 

Have the children become familiar with some workers services at 
the airport and in other aspects of aviatlcai? 

Do they reco0ii2se the inpoi*tance of safety in air travel? 

Do th^ understand the changes taking plac^e in the field of 
aviatlcsa? 

Have they a start in learning they history of aviatican? 

Do the pup -iTg find satisfacticxi in ei^resslng their different 
Interest in air travel in a variety of v^ays. 

Have they shown an increase in initiative, responsibility arxi 
in the Intellig^t use of books and other sourcse materials. 
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Shippen, Katherine 
Stantoler, Irwin 
Stuart, Merrle 

Sundenxan, James 



IHIS IS AN AIRPORT 


Ftollett 


1967 


FRQI KIIE TO KITTy HAWK 


Crowell 


1958 


THE AIRPORT, OCR LINK TO 
IHE SKY 


Whitman 


1961 


FLIGHT ANGEL 


Reilly & Lee 


1961 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT AN 
AIRPORT 


Dodd, Msad&Co. 


1968 


FLK23TS THAT MATE HISTORY 


Putnam 


1961 


WUD REALLY INVENTED THE 
AIRPLANE 


Putnam 


196^ 


WHAT MAKES A PLANE PLY 


Little, Brcwn 


1967 




& Co. 


RIDE Ca^ THE WIND 


Scribner 


1956 


THE HISTORY OP PLIGHT 


Golden 


196^ 


THE STORY OP AIRCRAFT 


Itoy 


195i» 


AIRCRART AT WORK 


Harvey House 


196^1 


MODEL PLANES FOR BEGINNERS 






Iferper 


1957 


AIRCRAFT AND HOW THEY WORK 


i960 




Garden C^ty Bo^cs 


STORMS 


Golden 


1966 


WEATHER 


Golden 


1965 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT, FROM 
THE ANCIENT WINGED GODS 


1959 


TO THE AGE OP SPACE 


Golden 


THE SPIRIT OP ST. LOJIS 


ScritHier 


196^1 


ALL ABOOT AVIATICW 


Randcwi Hoixse 


W(»EN IN AEKDNACnCS 


Nelson 


1962 


HOW AIRPLANES HELP US 


Beneflc 


1961 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, 
FIRST TO FLT 


Abingdon 


1955 


FLYING MARY 0 ’CONNOR 


Rand McNally 


1961 


AMELIA EATHART 


Garraid 


1962 


STRANGE BUT THEY FLEW 


Putnam 


1968 


THE STORY OP FLEGHT 


Random House 


1967 


LET’S FIND OUT ABOOT 
AIRPLANES 


P. Watts 


1968 


A BRID(3S FOR PEGASUS 


■1«icing 


1951 


FIND A CAREER IN AVIATICN Putnam 


i960 


ABOUT THE AIIiETiANE AT THE 




1969 


AIRPC»T 


Pfelmont 


EARLY AIR PIONEERS, 

1862-1935 


Watts 


1961 



Pamohlets 

HeUcopers and tiie Parmer’s Wing 

National Aviatic« Council jOii 
Ihe Plying Clippers and Avlaticai’s Cne 
World In t2ie Jet Age 
Pan American 

World Airways Reductic^ Service 



O 2819 Bridge P3.aza North 
ERIC island City, Ifew Yoiic 
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BdLl>liograpl^ l*oz* the Ifeaciier* — Cc3nt±nued 



For ±rrTorTOat±on. aix>ut airlines r 

Air T ra nsp oart Association of* Anerlea. 

XOOO Connecticut Avenue, N*W.- 
lf4Sshlnst^<3n, D.C. 20036 

Ftor InlCrxiiatlon about alrciaft manufactruerss 

Alicraft Industries Association oT America, Inc. 
610 Sbarebam Building 
U^bsblngtcn, D.C. 20035 

Per a trfide assortment of educational mater ials f 

National Aerospace Edtucatlcan Cc^ancll 
1025 Connecticut Av^^ue, N.W. 

Wasbingtcaci, D.C. 20036 

Etor educational materials from Individual airlines; 



Trans World. Air lines 
Stud^t Educational Service 
605 Tbird. Avenue 
New Yoric, New York 10016 



Oblted Air Tines 

School & College DepartnJEant 

P.O. Box 66141 

Chicago, XUlnois 60666 

For addresses of State Departments of Aviation.: 



National Association of State Aviation Officials 
Suite 405 

1029 Vermont Avaiue, N.W. 

Wasbingtoh, D.C. 



Por list of 



on aviation: 



Scqperintendent of Documents 
D.S. Goverranent Printing Office 
Wasbizigton, D.C. 20402 



o 
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Books 



Chace, Ha±let About the Pilot of a Plane 

ffelmont Publishers, Incoiporated, Chicago, 111. 1959 

Colby: Coiint Down the Story of Qur Missile Bases 

Coward-McCann, Inc, New York i 960 

Holsaert, Eunice: Outer Spaaez Holt Rinehart & VHLnston 

New York. 1959 

Leavitt, Jerome E, - Ry Land, By Sea, By Air — Ihe Sto^ of 
•Transportatican - G.P. Putaiam*s Sons New York 1969 

Briehs, Waiter: Frei^t Trains of the Sky: G.P.Putnam*s 

Sons, New York 1969 

Coonfcs, Charles: Cleared for Takeoff: William Morrow and 

Conpany, New York 1969 



Ahnstrom, D.N. Ihe Complete Book of Jets and Rockets - World 1957 
Bteravolo Rocco V. Jtmior Science Book of Plying, Garrard i 960 
Gottlieb, William P. Aircraft and How Hiey work - Garden City I960 



Bi^op, Richard W. Prom Kite to Kitty Havdc, Crowell, 1956 

Kauflian, Msrvyn, The Wri^t Brothers , Garrard Pi±>. Co. 1964 

Pacillo, James, Discovering Aerospace, ChildroTs Press 1965 

Dalgliesh, Alice, Ride on the Wind, Scibner 1956 

Davis, Kenneth, Pii^t to Glory, Garden City Books i960 

Mills, Lois, Urree Together, Story of WrL^t Brothers and Sisters 
Tollett Pub. Co. 1955 

iicyt, Edwin P. Whirlybirds, the story of helicopters, Doi&leday 
& Co. Garden City 1961 

IfeLlbert, Ansel E. — Famous Airports of tSie World Random House N.Y. 1953 
Wills, Robert - "Wander of Fli^t"- Dodd, Mead & Co. New York 1962 

Films 

Mfcntana Aer^xiautics Conmission phor® 449—2506 

Mantana and Its Aircraft — 1969 ~ Color, 28 min. 

A 0 !d.cultia 7 e AiViaticaa — Color 14 min 



A Fire Called Jeremiah Color 35 min 
Film Strips and Records 

R K^Laticxi - Where Career Opportunities Are Bri^t 
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(Ap|>«ndix F) 



STUDENT - TEACHER POPULATION 

1970-1971 + 



SCHOOL NO. TEACHERS GRADE LEVEL 



Sp. Ed I 2 3 4 5 6 



HAWTHORNE 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r 


1 


1 


CRA 4 


1 


2 


0 


0 


o 




1 


BROADWATER 6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


CENTRAL 5 


o 


? 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


JEFFERSON 8 


o 


1 


2 


O 


0 


2 


3 


RAY BJORKw- lO 


0 


1 


1 


,2 


3 


O 


3 


SMITH 3 


1 

0 


o 


0 


I . 


.1 


J 


0 


ROSSITER II 


o 


3 


2 


3 


2 . 


1 


O 


BRYANT 8 


0 


2 


O 


2 


1 


2 


I 


LINCOLN 7 


0 


^ ■ 


O 


1 


3 


1 


O 


MAY BUTLER ,0 


o 


O 


o 




.. 0 


O 


O 


TOTAL 65 




l2 


7 ... 


lO 


14 


111 





+Hgures are for April I, 1971 - June f2, 1971 only. 
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(Appendix r^) 



STUDENT - TEACHER POPULATION 

1971 - 1972 + 



SCHOOL NO. TEACHERS GRADE LEVEL 




+FiQurftS'Hre for Soptembor end October on{y. 
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<App«ridix 



JOB OBSERVATION FIELD TRIPS 

November I, 1970 tc October 3!* 1971 



-GRADE LEVEL STUDENTS FIELD TRIPS 



1 


/I95 


7 


2 


199 


s 


3 


■ 

119 


4 


4 


141 


• . 5 


5 


217 


6 


6 


204 


5 




“ 




8 


540 


6 



TOTAL 1615 36 
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(AppMdIx G) 




(Appandix 6| ) 



HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



6RA0£ LEVEL 

I 2 3 4 6 6 7 e 9 to 11 12 . 



Hard of Hsurinp 


1 

24 


18 


16 


17 


14 


15 


19 


18 


21 


24 


23 


22 


J.anauops a Spssch 


84 


61 


44 


38 


27 


21 


17 


16 


13 


9 


7 


5 


Cleft 


Lip a Pdlffite 


1 


O 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


O 


O 


2 


O 


Convulsive Disorder 


O 


d 


1 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


.CeiebrdI : 


0 




0 


1 


0 


0 


O 


1 


O 


0 


O 


0 


.Orthopedic 


I 


3 


1 


1 


0 


O 


2 . 


5 


O 


1 


2 


2 


Poor 


Vision a Ambiyophia 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


3 • 


0 


4 


5 


6 


3 


Cordloc 


2 


0 


O 


0 . 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


4 


3 


I 


Asthma, li^yfevsr, Eczemo 


4 


2 


1 


5 


2 


5 


4 


1 


3 


3 


1 


6 


Diabetes 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


I 


1 


2 


1 


3 


O 


.Other Conditions 


6 


2 


3 


5 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


5 


3 


2 




Totoi 


123 


89 


68 


66 


52 


47 


50 


47 


50 


56 




43 




Totoi .Enrollment 


498 


526 


509 


• 490 


547 


S55 


612 


622 


659 


684 


661 


601 




percent . Jiaadicii|»ped 


25 


IT 


13.6 


13^ 


9.5 


as 


8.1 


75 


76 


8.2 


7.8 


75 



memtal retardation 


DLC 




Tralnabis 


to 


Eleinentory 


90 


Priihary 


12 


dr. High 


36 


Befl. Primary 


8 


$r. High 


18 


Beg, intermediate 


14 


Total 


14 4 


Intsrmediote 


12 




Students 


Jr. High 


16 


1.92% Totoi 


Sr- High 


J4:- 






Tota 1 


86 







J*l4%Totol Students 



O 

me 



1£2 



(Appendix H 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN (ADC) PER SCHOOL AREA 

JUNE, 1971 







INITIAL BUSINESS CONTACTS 



APPpJDIX I 



A. A. GARAGE 
KIPS ENCO 
LAST CHANCE 66 
HUSKY STATIONS 
HOLHAY TEXACO 
EBERT* S aWOCO. 

DOWNTOWN 76 
Abel’s Cotoco 
B fiGER^S 

BOB’S Q^ITOL STANEARD SESWIGE 
RlOi’S HIGHWAY 66 



KRU^ LUMBER, INC. 

HENNESSYS 

RUCKER FURNITURE 6 APPLIANCE 

PETERSCW LUMFER 

DODGE CITY 

AIBSTSQNS 

BUTTERYS 

SAFEWAY 

CONVENIENT MART 

CIRCLE K two locsatioans 

ZALE’S 



triangle standard 

DAN’S CEEAR ST. TEXACO 
DEAN*ENCO 
DON’S PROSPECT 
HOLIDAY CHEVRON 
SANDERSON OMXO 
SPANGRUDE TEJ^CO 
SUPER AMERICA 
MIX 76 
PARK ENCO 
URIE COOK TEXACO 
interstate ENCO 
COITAL CHEVRON 
PLACER MOTORS 



BROWNS SPORTINS GOODS 
CAPITAL SPORTENG GOODS 
PENNEY’S 

PAIM^ST ELECTRIC 

HELENA LETTER SEiOP 

ALLEN ELECTRIC 

THURBER’S 

IMDEPENDENT RECORD 

NABGELE’S 

WESTERN imUG ‘ ' 

SAVE-WAY DRUG 

SUPERSAVE I»UG 
OSGO DRUG 

SIATE PUBLISEIENS 

FECT33 AUTO 



SEARS 



<APFENDIX J> 



watjative measures 



Evaluation is a continuous process that 
throughout the unit. An attempt to evaluate tte 

of tbi methods, materials, resources and organisation mould he 
through answering the following questions. 

VATTUfS grAT.E 



12 3 



1 

1 



2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 



Indicate the degree to which the^ 

circling the appropriate number. The average 

following values: 5- outstanding, 4- above average, 3 averag , 

2^ "bcXow a.vc]Tdg€i &tid X*" uns3.tisf3.ctot‘ye 

1. How receptive were the students to the activltgag? 

2. How actively involved .were the slow learners in 
the activities? 

3. How well did the slow learners have positive 
successftU. learning experiences. 

4. How prepared were the stud^ts for field trips 
and iob observations? 

5. How well were the students applying basic cur- 
riculum skills such as math ^ and reading, when 
working with this unit? 

6. How well have the students gained insight i»to_ 
the complete process of the particular occupation 
studied? 

7. How well did the children cooperate in group 
work. 

8. To what extent did outside or community re- 
sources contribute to the unit? 

9. m>w well did the ontside resources contribute to 
the unit? 



4 

4 

4 

4 



1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 



5 

5 

5 

5 



1 2 3 4 5 



3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 
3 4 5 



CHECH LIST 

Please indicate with an X, the appropriate 

following questions. If you feel an unbiased judgement cannot 
be made, please leave the responses blank. 

1. Did attendence improve 



Yes 



No 



<3 
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2. Were the students learning to work flu>re independently 

than they could when the unit began? 

3* Ease graagaatidal skills Inproved ^ 

4« Eas there growth in thinking objectively ? 

5<. Old the students becone independent in their 
decision naking? 

6« Has there pride in being part of a team 
achdiving objectives? 

7. Was there evido^e of sharing materials? 

8> Were the laming experiences varied enough 
for each child to be motivated to participate 
in the project! 

9« Were some gifted student^ inspired to begin 
ps^ojects as an outgrowth of their . 
ei^erlences? ' 



10« Were pt^ils given a chance to participate 
in p l a nn i n g, for experisnces? 

11 • Were self concepts changed for some students 
as a result of this project? 

12* Did the pupils show enthusiasm throughout 
the unit?. 

13. Are the pupils more aware of the satisfaction 
that can ccae from being engaged in work? 

14. Were the pupils given the opportonity to evaluate 
the success of the project? 

15. Did the students have the opportunities and 
experience that involved student action rather 
than Jnat reading or reading a|dni.t them? 

Please add any comments which would contribute to the improvement 

of tills unit. 



(APFENDIX K) 



CAitltm AH&LYSIS 

At som» tin*, la some aay, with or without the help or iafluence froa 
teachers, counselors, or other Individuals, wary 

looks at various opportunities which he thlnte are “^USLlly. 

selects, the one which nost appeals to him. He My do this thoro^y, systeMticaixy. 

and realistically, he nay do it ca s ual ly , lapulslvely, or fancifully. 

Students differ in their need for occupational iitfc^tion 

aotitudes. and abilities. Some need a great deal of infotMtlon, soae need liCTxe 

or none, and sone are already in a position to supply it. %e ^ 

elenentary level, as far as occupati^ are w«S« ^JrSc- 

to analyse various careers. The career analysis should tie togethw^rw^ 

SS! sSf anaS«i*. classroon activities and projects. The career 
serve as a good discussion point prior to or following a speaker ^ ^**^****^5 ^«m 
observation fieldtrip or as a culminating actlvl^ ®Li??fSitioJ[***^woS S^Ssks 
carw analysis involves the following; jOb title, ^ ^ distribution, 

performed, work environment, preparation, entrance, earning, number and dlstrioutxon. 

of workers, advantagM and disadvantages. 



1. JOB TXXLB 

2. ^ ^ ,ge ll.lt. for «d 

B. Se*. Is this occupation predominately a male or female occupation? 

Are' there reasonable opportunities for. both? 

la there any more active demand for one than the other? 

C. and Weight. Are thay. any minlM or m a ri m t mi requirements? 

What are. they? 

D. OtJ>« Stortcl tojoto—ait,. Ar. tlwy My other ammtarAl* r«i»lt .Mat« 2 

e.g. 20-20 visloa, tittiom fro. color bllnaocoo, srorogo or oop«ior 
heariiigp pliysicu^i stttfigth #tCe? 

E. Aptitudes. Has there been any resi^ch on aptitudes req^red» e.g. 

Binlmum or f intelligence quotient, percentile 

specific tests of mechenical aptitude, clerical aptitude, finger 

dexterity, pitch discrimination, reaction tine, etc.? 

F. Tools & Equipment. Hust these be supplied by the worker at his own expense? 

^What is the average cost? 

Can they be rented or bought on credit? 

G. L 4 «al Bequirements. In a license or certificate required? 

Whet are the requteementa for getting it? 

H. ettixenship. Is it required? 

I. Residence. -Host the worker be a resident of the city or state In which 

he is employed? 

3. WOKS OR Ip wg wwtwnwMBD. 

A. Whet is the work of e typical day, week, month, w 7^^ 

B. What are all the things a worker nay have to do in thia occupation, the 



O 

SRIC 



1 R 7 



c. 

D. 

E. 



F, 



pleaMat thiogs* tha thlags* the big ^*** 

ri^-lbiUtlee. aad the 1“ 

Do9S he deal ®L^w*|oeB he vorkT 

What klad of Wl», mom™, «« trawl, kneel, throw, atand, 

^«r,. ,»H. P«n. f«l. 

talk, hear or eee? 

Must he travel? If so, where and when? 



work EHYIROMMEKr 



A. 

B. 

C. 



D. 

B. 

F. 

Ga 



In what k<«d of surrou n ding is the work done? 

Ste«ion. »,^ic.l ta»rd.^ ««12 oMect^ S.'hSSSf 

explosive, radiant en^gy, ^^^hieh”p^laOT*ior in any other iutusual 

Does he work in craaped quarters, in high places,, .or » -»y 

ArTthTlightlng, ventilation and sanitation adequate? 

to a position of superiority, inferiority, equality, conflict or stress 



UPin>«ATIQN 



A. 

B. 

C. 

B. 



Distinguish between what is desirable ^ ^ S^^lSioier*. standards? 
Bow s^h and what kind of preparation is retired ^ ■set 

^ long does it take? What d^ Sj^^^L^tralce? What 

What kind of high school or college ptogran should precece ennraiw 

^re^iS'cr other^«^ oa the iob? I. 

experience of some kind a prerequisite to entrance? 



A. 



H» 4o« <». Srt hi* *i*« l»ht W thklng ~ 
required? 



ESaSIMGS 

A. W-t «. the «.t d««a.bl. a«r.g. 

1 : s:%i: 2S‘hSh« th. u.*. « m ««.!» 

branches of the o^^»patlon? ^ i«creases In pay? To what and how 

D. What proportion of workers advance with increases an pay* 

E. h« lx»« «hd »htt ridltlcmia .nd 



imMBm AMD DISTRIBCTIOR O P WORKERS 



A. 



B. 



Are the owrkera evenly distributed in proportion to population or 

concentrated areas? Where and trtiy? ^ to live? 

Can a pneson jSS areas from those in urban centers? 

Do conditions differ in seall towns ana rurax ««» 
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c. 



D. 



Arc «o»t of the worker* employed by private indostry* by government, by 
some of organization, or are they *elf alloyed? 

Se the cztloying organizations large or small? If so, how large or small? 



9. ADVAHTAGES AHD DlSADVAIilAGES 

A. What do workers like best and d i sl ik e most about their jobs? 

B. hoars regular or irregular, long or short? Is there frequent 
overtime or night work, Sunday or holiday work? 

C. What about vacations, maternity leave? 

D. Is the Mployment steady, seasonal or irregular? Doe* one earn more or 
less with advancing age? 

B, Are skills acquired transferable to other occupatxons? 

P. Is the work hazardous? What about accidents, diseases, etc*? 

G* How urtll work affect the family of the worker? 

H. In comparison with other occupations requiring about the same level ot 
ability training, in idsat itsy is this one more or 1 ms attractive? 



Sources: 

1. Occur* Information, Robert Hoppock, 3rd edition, McGraw Hill Book Co, 

San Francisco, 1967. ^ ^ ^ 

2. A— Vocational Journal, The Job as Textbook, Elaine Uthe, Jan* 1971, p. 7o 

3. Guidance, Progrma Development and Han^ament, 2nd Edition. Herman J. 

mtiA Br uce Shertzer, Charles E. Herrill Pub liihing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 19oo. 
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<APPENDIX L) 



ERIC IXXXIMENTS 
AVAHAELE TO ALL TEACHER 



ED 012 934 
(2 cards) 



ED 033 397 
(1 card) 



ED 013 456 
(3 cards) 



ED on 296 
(1 card) 



ED 026 527 
(1 card) 



ED 021 289 
(2 cards) 



ED 033 403 
Cl card) 

ED 024 755 
Cl card) 



Project P.A.C.E (Preparing. A^iring. Career Exploraticsi) 

Goff, WiELiara and others. Iteyton CJity School District, 

Ohio. Pub date: 30 Jun 67 70P_. 

Elements in the prescriptive phase of a oonpTehensive 
quidance system. Jones, G. Brian. Am^ican Person]^ and 
Guidance Ass*n.-^. Dfeshington, D.C.; Office of Educati^i 
(DHEW), Washington, D.C. 69 17P. 

career guidance ,in actiOTi, the first year. • 
Eronard, Geroge- E., Vfeyne State Uhiv^, Detroit, Mich. 

158P, . , 

Vrmai-ional Core PrQgcom. By tfenzanares, Jess 6 Barnes, 

Bill, New Mexico State D^t. of Educatioh, Santa Fe, 

1966 20P. 

A pilot project for vocational guxdance in ecanomically . 
underdeveloped areas. Miller, Carroll H. , Ill i n ois State ^ 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield 
D^t. of Guidance Services. 68 48P. 

Multi-occt?>ations at Harfoiess Center. Progress report no. 1. 
Board of Cooperative Education Services, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Harlcness Center. Spons. agoicy: New Yctric State Educa t ion 

D^t. , Albany. 1 Jan 68 79P- 

Rnnm t 30 grow. Something spec ial for all Icids. Platt, Allen 
H. Philadelphia School District, Pa. 1969 7P» . 

Project Pit. A sunrosr industi?ial vrorTc e:q:^ence at^ 

g : 1-1 dance program, Tfeyne State , Umv., Detroit, Michigan 
Dept^of Industrial Education. Spons. agency: Detroit 

Public Schools, Mich 67 35P. 
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ED 033 200 
(1 card) 


Standards for associate degree occupational 
therapy assistant program- American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, New York, N.T. 

Jul 67 16P- 


ED 033 29-1 
( *{ card) 


Intensive high school occupational ^idance ap- 
p»oaches for initial work and technical school 
Placement- Miller. Eric Clearin^-ouse on coun- 
seling and personnel services, etc. Spons. a|CTcy; 
Of^f, of Educ., etc. Nov 69 15?» 0EC-3-6-002ii87- 

15?9-(010). 


SD 033 255 

( ; card) 


C-i*ientation approaches to increase student awai*e— 
ness of occupational opti-ons. Sloan. Ifeuc 
Cleao*inghaiise on counseling and {iersonne,L ser- 
vices, Mich. Spons. agency; 

Ba->6-2ii87. Nov 69 l6p. 0EC-3-6-002it67-l579-(010) 


BB 03ii 061 
(1 card) 


Intensive training for job entry skills. A selec- 
ted bibliography for use in pxMSgram dev. Informa- 
tion series - analysis paper No. 1. McCracken, 
David. Ohio State Ifoiv., Columbus, Center -.or 
¥ocatior.al and Tech. Education|^ Office of Ed. 
(drew). Wash., D.C. Nov 69 15P* 


ED 012 059 

(1 card) 


High School orientatior! program. A four-phase 
urogram of school cooperation. By Robinson, 
island R. California State Dept, of Educatxon, 
Sacramento. Pub. Date 66 IIP. 


ED 010 892 
(1 card)' 


Illustrative action programs. By Rog^ncamp, 
Janice. Illinois State Off. Supt. Pub. Instr., 
Springfield. 1966 13P- 


ED 023 49^ 
(1 card) 


The Lincoln Project. A study of the educational 
urogram of a junior hi^ school in a tr^sxtional 
nei^borhood. A report of the id.ncoln Guxtoce 
Res. Fro^eo'tm Segel> ifcble-r iLIbaquerque Public 
Sch.. Nl Mexico., etc. 62 


ED 020 55ii 
(3 cards) 


Trial and testing of an experimental guidance 
curriculum. Final report. Sherman, Vivian S. 
American Inst, for Research in Behavioral 
Sciences • Dec 20, 1 9o7 . ^ 36^P • 


SD 010 626 
(h cards) 


Guidance curriculum for xnci*eased self-unde^ 

standing., 3 y Sherman, Vivian S., American 

Inst, fcr Research in Bahavioral Scxenv.es, 

30 Nov 66 238?. 


SD 010 6Zk 
(i{. cards) 


Source data on perceptions of parents and child- 
ren regarding career planning. . .etc. By Norrxs, 
Eleanor L. & Sherman, Vivian S. Amerxcan Instx- 
tute for Research in Behavioral Sci®aces. 

30 Nov 66 21 8P. 



ED 031 582 
(3 cards) 



SD 02U 838 
(2 cards) 



ED 010 695 
(1 card) 



ED 021 300 
(7 cards) 



SD 016 088 
(3 cards) 

ED 020 393 
(2 cards) 

ED 010 6ii1 
(2 cards) 



ED 026 Bkh 
(5 cards) 



ED 017 005 
(ii. cards) 



BD 02h 309 
(3 cards) 



The in 5 )l± cations of vocational development on 
hi^ school level vocational-technical educ. 

Final report. Pennsylvania State Dept, of Pub- 
lic Instruction, HarrisbTrrg. Bureau of Voc- 
Tech, and Continuing Educ., etc. 30 Jul 68 l2i6P. 

A demonstration system of occupational infozmia- 
tion for career guidance. Final report. State 
Univ. of New Tork, Albaz^. Bureau of Occupational 
Education Research. Jim 68 11 8 P. 

The organization, development and implementation 
of an occupational information service pz*ogram 
in the hi^ school. 3y Campbell, Georgia C.^ 
Kentucky State Dept, of Education, Frankfort. 

Sep 65 27 ?. 

The Career Information Service. A guide to its 
development and use. Circle, Duncan F», and others. 
Nevrton Public Schools, West Newton, Mass. Spons. 
agency; I-iassachusetts State Dept, of Educ., Boston 
Div. of ¥oc. Bduc. May 68 I 4 .I 6 P. 

Guide to local occupational information- Bureau 
of Enoloyment Security (Dept, of Labor) Apr 66 
1 ^ 6 ?.' 

Sources of occupational information. Hopfen- 
gardner, Jerrold D., Ohio State Dept, of Education, 
Columbus. Jan 66 58P. 

Project Notify — Needed occupational television 
instruction for youth. By Lawson, William H. & 
Bancroft, John, San Bernardino Valley Coll., 

Calif., Ba-5“0068, OE-1 38-65, Jun 66 6 ?P. 

osc-5-85-050 

A multimedia approach to communicating occupation- 
al information to noncollege youth. Teclmical 
report- Martin, Pittsburgh Univ., Pa. Spons. 
agency; Office of Educ. (DHEW), Washington, D.C. 
Bureau. NO-Bft-5-0162. Dec 6 ? 280P. Contract- 

CEG-6-55-052. 

A multimedia approach to communicating occupational 
information to noncollege youth. Interim technical 
report. I-Iartin, Ann M., Pittsburgh UniVt, Pa. Grad 
Sch. Lib- and Info. Sci. 

A volunteer program in vocational information and 
career guidance for secondary schools. A hand- 
book. Mullen, K.J., Sequoia Union High School 
Dist., Redwood City, Calif. Spons. agency; 

Office of Ed. (DHEW), Washington, D.C. May 68 Ili 6 p 
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ED 01U 119 
(3 cards) 



SD 031 723 
( 1 card) 



SD 030 89U 
(1 card) 



ED 021 28it 
(1 card) 



52i 029 101 
(8 cards) 



ED 016 265 
{ card ) 



ED 010 076 
(1 card) 



ED 012 939 
(1 card) 



ED 028 6k7 
(1 card) 



ED 022 955 
(1 card) 



A "task-oriewbed course in dedsion- w a klng a 
Infoma-bion sys-fcem for vocationaX decisicn. 
Pro:Jec't report number 7. IrH-lson, Sugene H. 
Harvard Dniv«^ Cambridge^ Mass* Apr 67 178P* 

World of Work. CSrade nine. Teacher’s guide 
for the school year 1967-1968. Hinneapolis 
Public Schools^ MLnn. 68 36 P. 

Operational gaming for vocational awareness * 

A survey. Forsberg^ Ed. Bartlesville Public 
Schools, Okla., etc. Spons. agencyt Office 
of Education (DHBW) Washington, D.C. 69 23P- 

Simulated occupational problems in encouraging 
career exploration. Johnson, Bichard G. 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Washlngtcoi, D.C. Apr 68 IIP* 

VocationaX problem— solving expedences for 
R' t*.'?T!pTT aivirt g career exploration and interest. 
Phase II. Final report. Krumbolts. Stanford 
Univ., Calif, etc. Spons. agency t Off. of 
Ed., etc. Aug 68 

Vocational problCTi-solving experd^ces for 
stiirazlating* career exploration and interest. 
Phase II. Mid-project report. December 1, 
1966 - April 30 ^ 1967 . Kromboltz, Jttei D. 
Stanford Oniv., Calif. School of Education 
13P. 



Career simulation for sixtti garade pupils. 

By* Shirts, R« Garry, San Di^o County Dept, 
of Education, Calif. I 966 hi?. 

Information regarding the use of the life 
career game in the Palo Alto* IMified School 
District Guidance Program. Varenhcsrst, Barbara 
Palo Alto Unified School District, Caiif. 15?- 

The Name of the Game — Sinrolation, research 
brief, number h* Wigderson, Harry I. Adapt, 
a Pace SupplCTientary Educatio n al Center, 
Visalia, Calif. 7 Jun 68 I 8 F. 

Development of an experimental forced-choice 
occupational preference inventory. Report 
Ko. 23 . Final report. Akamine, T., Heiner, 
H.G. Ashing ton State. Coordinating Coisncll 
for Occupational Educ., Olympia- *fe.sh. State 
Dhiv-, etc. Jun 68 36P. 
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SD 031; S80 
(3 cards) 



SD Q'J>h 885 
(3 cards) 



ED O 3 I 4 381; 
(3 cards) 



SD 022 215 
(3 cards) 



SD 010 96 k 
(l card) 

SD 022 056 
(9 cards) 



HID 032 $90 
(2 cards) 



ED 029 725 
( 1 card) 



Occupatiionai education program. Image of the 
VJorld of Work, Voltsme I* Description of teacher 
orientation activities^ treatment description. 
Colorado State Univ., Ft* Collins^ Mt. 

Sd.* Dahj Xnc.^ Greeley^ Colorado Aug t/>' i30P» 

Occupational education program. Image of the ‘ 

World of Work^ Volume II* Development of instru- 
ments and evaluation. Colorado State Univ., Ft. 
Collins j £?ocky Mountain Ed* I«ao ^ Inc « ^ Gres-iey 
Colorado; Off. of Ed. (DK5S-7), Washington, D.C. 
Bureau of Research A.ug 69 

Occupational education program. Image of uhe 
World of Work, Volume III, lesson pdans. Resource 
file* Colorado State Univ-, Fcrt Collins; Rocky- 
Ht. Sd. Lab., Inc., Greeley, Colorado; Office of 
Ed. (SHEW), Washington, D.C. Bureau of Research* 

Aug 69 128P. 

Career development activities « Grades 5s 6 , 7 . 
Abington School District, ?a. Spons. agency; 

Office of Education (DSEW), Washington, D.C. 

68 1ii6?. 

Career selection education for students attend- 
ing small isolated schools. 1967 29? * 

An experimental J-anior- high school course xn 
occupational opportunities and. labor market 
processes. Final report. Darcy, R.L., Ohio 
Dniv., Athens. CSenter for Scon. Sduc. Spons. 
agency; Off. of Education (DHEW), Washington, 

D.C. Jun 68 611P. 

A report of a pilot program in elementary school 
gaxdaxice. 1965-1966, 1967-1968. Dean, Donald; 
Kumann, -Julius A., Lincoln Public Schools, Webr., 
Nebraska State Dept, of Education, Lincoln 68 119P 

Career selection education program, 1 965-1 968 * 
Digneo. Ellen Hartnett; Ed., Tila Shaya, Ed., 

New Ifexico Western States Small Schools Project, 
Santa Fe. Spons. agency; Ford Foundation, New 
York, N.Y, Aug 68 '1 6 ?. 
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ED 012 93k 
(2 cards) 



ED 033 397 
( 1 card) 



SD 013 k$6 
(3 cards) 



ED oil 296 
(1 card) 



BD 026 527 
(1 card) 



SD 021 289 
(2 ca 2 *ds) 



ED 033 h03 
(1 card) 



ED Q2h 755 
(1 card) 



O 
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Project P.A*C.E. (Preparing. Aspiring. Career 
Exploration.) Goff^ William and others. Dayton 
City School District, Ohio. Pub dates 30 Jun 67 
70P*1 

Elements in the prescriptive phase of a compre- 
hensive guidance system. Jones, G» Brxan. Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Ass’n., Washington, 
D.C.; Office of Education (DKEW), Washington, D.C. 
Apr 69 1 7P . 

Developmental career guidance in action, the 
first Leonard, George E. , Wayne State Univ. , 

Detroit, Mich. 158P. 

Vocational Core Program. By Manzanares, Jess & 
Bames, Bill, New Hexxco State Dept, of Education, 
Santa Fe, 1966 20P. 

A pilot project for vocational guidance in economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas. Miller, Carroll H. , 
Illinois State Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield Dept, of Guidance 
Services. 68 it8P. 

Multi-occupations at Harkness Center. Progress 
report no. 1 . Board of Cooperative Education 
Services, Buffalo, N.I. Harkness Center. Spons. 
agency j New Xork State Education Dept., Albany. 

1 Jan 68 79P. 

Room to grow. Something special for all kids. 
Platt, Allen H. Philadelphia School District, 

Pa. 1969 7P. 

Project Pit. A summer industrial work exper- 
ience and occupational guidance program, 

'Wayne State Univ., Detroit, Michigan Dept, of 
Industrial Education. Spons. agency s Detroit 
Public Schools, JfiLch. 67 35? • 




ED 010 623 
(1 card) 



ED 010 ?03 
(2 cards) 



SD 011 022 
(2 cards) 



SD 02U 965 
( 14 . cards) 



SD 031; 22? 
(it cards) 



SD 030 720 
(l card) 



SD 02U 752 

(1 card) 



SD Q2h 767 
(2 cards) 



E3) 02it 093 
(2 pages) 



SD 02h 990 
(1 card) 



Technioues for selecting and presenting oc- ^ 
cunational inforsjiation.* « •etc* ^ Dy Briggs^ s e 
and Norris^ SLeanor L., American tost, tor Re- 
search in Behavioral Sciences. 30 Nov 66 23P. 

Studies in success, a proiaising appoach to 

vocational guidance of average 

Gressmcnt Union High School Dist.rxct, ..atof*, 

128P. 

(hirric’altrnx deveH-o^ent and teacher tr ainin g for 
disadvantaged pupils in specif classes (c^er 
^roidance) in regular junior hi^ schoo— ^ 
Tannenbaum, Abraham J., Center for Urban Educa- 
tion, New York, N,Y. 30 Sep 66 68?. 

Teacher’s guide to self understanding throng 
occupational exploration (SUTOS). Oregon State 
Dent, of Education, Salem. Div. of 
College and Vocational Education. 68 

Teacher’s Guide to SUTOS (Self understandtog 
through occupational exploration). PameU, 

Dale, and others. Jun 69 201 P. 

toe “Project Able” student vocational plan. 
(Interim product) American Inst, for Res., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Spons. agencys Off. of Muca- 
tioK (ISEEW), Washington, D.C. 32P. 

Dev^opaaent and evaluation of an , 

curriculum for the New Quincy (Mass.) Vocauaona^ 
tochnicai Sch. Fourth quarterly technical report, 
a vocational guidance plan for Jr. h.s. etc. 
?.?o-nrLson Hudak. 31 Mar 66 29P* 



Develoument and evaluation of an exp^en^ _ 
c\irriculum for the New Quincy (Mass.) Vo^tional- 
Technical Sch. Development and tryout of a 
hi^ school student vocational plan. Hudak, Butler. 

Jun 6? 88P. 



Elementary Guidance in Ohio. A compilation of 
uroject abstracts, 1967-68. Warn^, Tom. 

Ohio State Dept* of Education, Co j-umbus Dlv. of 
Guidance and Testing. 68 86P. 



Orientaticai to work for the studeats in, the 
jTuiior high school. Weaver, Charles S. 

1 Aug 68 15P. 
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ED 017 70k 
(3 cards) 



SD 029 9h6 
(2 ca3?ds) 

ED 021 298 
(l card) 



ED 030 921 
(1 card) 



BD 033 299 
(1 card) 



ED 03k 062 
(1 card) / 



ED 03li 06 l 
(1 card) 



ED 033 29k 
( 1 card) 



ED 022 926 
(2 cards) 



O 

ERIC 



Occupations For You. Part One, Des Hoches, 

Dean L. George Washington Dniv,, Washington, 
D,C, BE-9-0C^1 Dec 69 169P, OBC-5-85-023 

Occupations For You. Part Two. Allington 
Corp.j Alexandria, Va. 68 112?. 

Project Visions An approach to a model system 
oY occupatao^i. emjiloyment Information, Ritter - 
Thcjoias, Indiana Manpower Research Association, 
Indianapolis. Nov 6 ? li^p, • 

Resoxr^’e guide to selected inatsrials for the 
vocatj-onal guidance of slew learners, Tyson, 
Kenneth L, Oct 68 29?, 

Orientation approaches to increase student 
aw^eness of occvipational options. Sloan, 

Eric- Clearinghouse cm counseling and person- 
nel services, MLch. Spons, agencys Off. of 
Educ., etc. ER-6-2i;87» Nov 69 16P. OSC- 3 - 6 - 

0021^87-1 5?9-(010>, 

Work experience for broadening occupation^ 
offerings. A selected bibliograpl^ for use in 
program dev, Iriformation series — analysis 
paper No, 2. McCracken, David. CSiio State Shiv., 
Columbus, Center for Vocational and Tech, Educa- 
tion, Office of Ed, (23H^^), Wash,, D,C* Nov, 69 
I4?, 



Intensive training for job entry skills. A se- 
lected bibliography for use in program dev. Inf or— 
matioa series - analysis paper No. 1. McCracken, 
Ohio State Sniv., Columbus, Center for 
Vocational and Tech. Education, Office of Ed, 
(IieEW), Wash., D.C. Nov 69 I^P. 



^tensive high school occupational guidance ap- 
proaches for Ijaitial work and technical school 
placement. Killer, Eric Clearin^ouse on coun- 
seling and personnel services, etc, Spons, agencys 

Off. of Educ,, etc. Nov 69 1>P* CEC-3-6-002ii87- 

1579-(010). 



of a curriculum to meet gbarigi n g map » 
pofcer needs of the cos^Juter and business machine 
industries. Interim deveio^ents, final report. 
Xesc^beau, R.p. and others. Tech, Educ, Con- 

Inc,, Hartford., Conn, etc. Jun 68 115?* 
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ED 010 198 
(3 cards) 



ED 010 282 
(5 cards) 



ED 01 6 712 
(2 cards) 



ED 010 6$h 
( 1 card) 



ED 010 295 
( 1 card) 

ED 033 383 
( 1 card) 



ED 029 3d3 
(1 card) 



ED 022 960 
(l card) 



HD 010 633 
( 1 card) 



Relationship between Holland vocational inven- 
tor^ scores. « -etc « By Dayton^ C* Mitchell and 
Uhl* Korman P., University of Maryland, College 
Park, Ekuoxy Univ«, Atlanta, Ga. -A-iig 66 1ii9P* 

Career Development. By Gribbons, Warrert B. &. 
Lohnes, Paul R., Regis College, Weston, Ifess. 

1966 302P. 

The occupational aspiration scale — theory, 
s'^r'iicture and ccrrexates. Halxer, jtrchioald & 
MiHer, Xrwin W. Michigan St. Univ., Easw 
Lansing, Agr. Exp. Station 1963 1G7P. 

Cox'ced.— choice proceduz^ for measurement of 
pupils’ attitudes.. .etc. 3y Heiner, Harold G. 
and others. Washington State Univ«, Pullmsii. 
Washington Stats Board for Vocational Education, 
Olympia. Dec 66 33?. 

Motives influencing needs to achieve in vocation- 
al education. By Keltzel, Frances 3., State Bniv. 
of College of Home Ec.. Ithaca Jun 66 kl"^ 

v];ie development of a vocational interest survey 
using the data-people-things model of work.^ 

B' Costa, Ayres G., American Peronnel and Gui- 
dance. Apr 69 13 ?. Paper presented at the 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Convention, Las Vegas, Nevada March 30 - A.pri3. 

3, 1969 . 

Orienting students to the world of work using 
the data-people-thing conceptual framework and 
the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey. Wineford- 
ner, DaVid W. American Personnel and Guidance 
A-Ssn., Washington, D.C. 1 Apr 69 20?. 

Develo^kent of a projective technique for ob- 
taining educationally useful inforniation indi- 
cating pupils’ attitudes tcR^ard work and occupa- 
tional plans. Report !«o. 2? • Fxnal report. 

Olsen, L.C., Venema, Wash. State Univ., etc. 

Jun 68 3oP . 

Development and standardization of a projective 
occupational attitudes test. By Olsen, Leroy C., 
Viashington State Univ., Pullman. . Washington 
State Board for Vocational Education, Olympxa 
Dec 66 3U?. 
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!£D 032 6h6 

(5 cards) 



ED 016 263 
(1 card) 



ED 012 93k 
(2 cards) 



SD 016 265 
( 1 card) 



SD 015 517 
(9 ca?*ds) 



SS 01 3 ^56 
{3 cards) 



SD 010 62h 

f y N V 

caras^ 



ED 010 626 
(,k cards) 



ED 020 $Sh 
(3 cards ) 



SD 012 939 
(1 card) 



Floundering and trial after high school. 

Horace I-fenr. - Lincoln Inst, of Sch. Experi- 
mentation. Career Pattern Study. Monograph 
17. Super. CoiTunbia Univ., H.y. Spons- 
sgency: Off. of Bd., etc. 6? 33iiP. 

Career simulation for adolescent pupils. 

Final report. Barbiila, P.M. and Isaac, Stephen. 
San Diego County Dept, of Education, Calif. 

Kov 67 ii6P . 

Project P.A.C.S. (Preparing. Aspiri.ng. Career 
Exploration) Goff, VJilliairi and others. Dayton 
City School District, Ohio. 

Vocational problem-solving experiences for 
stimrolating career exploration and interest. 
Phase II. Kid-project report. December 1, 

1966 - April 30 , 1 . 967 * Krucubolts, John D. 
Stanford ilniv., Calif., School of Education 

1 ip 

Vocatiorial problon-solving experiences for 
stimulating career exploration and interest. 
Kruniboltz, John D. and others. Stanford l&iiv., 
Calif., School of Education Aug 6? 602?. 

Developmental career guidance in action, the 
first year. Leonard, George B. yjayne State 
Univ., Deuroit, Kich. 158P- 



Scurce data on perceptions of parents and 
children regarding career planning. . .etc. 

3y Norris, Eleanor L, 6* Sherman, Vivian S., 
Imzr±caxi Inst, for Research in Eehaviorai 
Sciences 30 Nov 66 213?. 

Guidance curriculum for increased self- 
understanding. , .etc. Sherman, Vivian S., 
American Inst, for Research in B^^avioral 
Sciences. 30 Mov 66 233?. 

Trial and testing cf an experimental guidance 
curriculiam. Final report. Shenriam, Vivian S. 
Asierican Inst, for Research in Behavioral 
Sciences. Dec 20, 1967 136 P. 

Information regarding the use of the life career 
game in the Palo Alto Unified School District 
Guidance Program. Varenhorst, Barbara, Palo Alto 
Unified School District, Calif. 15?. 
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B2D Oli* 119 
(3 cards) 


A oask oriented course in decision-making. 
Information system for vocational decis5.ons« 
ProJe< 3 t report number 7. i^lson, Eugene H., 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Biss. Apr 67 I 78 P. 


ED Oil 961 
(l card) 


Ivork instruction programs for the food service 
industrj-_. By Eonz, Stephan A. & Middleton, 
Ramona, Kansas State Univ., I'fenhattan, Agr. and 
Appr. Sci. Pub Date Apr 6 ? 53? , 


ED 01 0 1 27 . 
0 card) 


Symposium in occupation education, raanpox-/er ^ 
economic change. . .etc. By Bemis, Maynard and 
HcClure, ■Viliam, PM Delta Kaopa Inc., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Jul 66 35 ?. 


ED Oil 922 
(3 cards) 


Guidance in vocational education — guidelines for 
vessaiyh and practice. . .etc. By Campbell, Robert 
iL., iid.j ohio^ State Ohxv., Colmtinus, Ctr. Voc* xin< 
x 0 ch. Ecl. , 1 i/bo 190 ?. 


ED C 11 039 
( 2 cards ) . 


^'■p!^ter7s under development for vocational guidance 
•i report cf a research exchange conference (Ohio 
3tai:e UniverMtrf August I 8 -I 9 , 1?66). By Campbe: 
rtcbert and otners, Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 

Ctr. Voc. and Tech. Ed., I 9 Aug 66 TOP. 


ED 010 1>< 
( 2 ' cards) 


Cffice and business educaxlcn teacher trairdrg 
clinics. By Cock, Bred S., Ifeyne State Univ.^ 
Coll, of Ed.s Detroit Mch. 1966 97? . 


C?03 522 
(2 cards) 


A vccatxona.L-i.6cnnical teacher technology 
cerjusr — the development of a model fiml 
report. By Milton E. & 0*1'.. Ill, John J., 

Huigsrs, Tne State Univ,, New Brunswick, N.J. 

31 Dec 65 68?. 


ED 003 
(3 cards) 


Occupa ‘vional data requir^ents for education 
planriing, proceedings cf a conference. ..etc. By 
March, Oxeorg.lanna B., '^sconsin Univ., Madison, 
1966 130P. ^ 


^ CIO a35 
(2 cards) 


Conference for vocational teacher educators on new 
medxa. of instruction. Final report. Bj'" Payne, iv. 
Vincent & Sherard, .lusteli. 0 .. Tusksgee^Inst., iUa 
Aug 66 69 ?- 


ED 01 C 162 
(Li Ccirds) 


report ox the mvitatxonal confererjce on imple- 
menting career development theory. . .etc. By Ash- 
^raft, Kenneth B. and others. National Vocational 
Guidance Ass'n., Washington, D.C. Aug 66 205?. 
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SD 01 i; 736 
(1 card) 



3D 012 936 
(1 card) 

223 014 751 
(1 card) 

SB 027 586 
( 1 card) 



SB 010 899 
(2 cards) 



SD 032 59k 
(2 cards) 



SD 028 ii?5 
(1 card) 



2D 033 386 
( 1 card) 



SD 033 396 

(1 card) 



Occupational inTonsation in guidance practice 
viewed in the perspective of vocational develop- 
ment theory and research. Borow, Henry. Mav 
1966. loP. 



Hev; models and techniques in career guidance. 
Boyn'ton, Ralph E* Pittsbiargh Univ*. Pa. 

Pub. date 11 Mar 66 12F. 



The young adult a conceptual 
STZilxmapy « Chiakering^ Ari^xxr 
Plainfield, Vt • 13 ?, 



framework 
Goddard Coll 



3 



Svaluauicn of a conjprehensive planning unit for 
development of an educational and occanatioral 
planning program for out-of -school youth. Inde- 
pendent School District No. ?42, St. Cloud, Mnn. 
Office of Education (DHEW), Wash., B.C. 15 Jan 6?. 



A handbook for administrators, teachers, counselors 
and p^^ts who are interested in planning and 
organizing an elementary guidance nrogram. By- 
word, Marguerite a., Georgia State* Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta 1965 ?9P. 

Guidance in the elementary school. Volimie 36. 

State Dept, of Education, Frank- 
-ort, Div. of Guidance Services. Jul 68 88P. 

yideo group social models, group stimu3.us .sater- 
client characteristics in vocational 
counseling, an expexdmentai studv. Hamilton 
Jack A. American Educational aesearch Issociation. 
Ivasnmgton, D.C. 8 Feb 69 37?. 

aole, function and approach for guidance in careeT* 
^velopment, etc. Hoyt, Kenneth B., Ohio State 
^pu. of iiducation, Columbus, Ohio, Division of 
ajid Test^ijag, West Georgia. ColleHSf* 
Gar'r^cllton, Ohio* * Apr^ 69 12P, 

ii^snts of a comprehensive guidance system inte- 
grated in^ the instructional process* Jones, G. 
Brian, Nelson, Dennis S. American Persorujel and 

Washington, D.C., Office 

Ox nducauion (DHSW) Washington, D.C. 1969 12?, 
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£D 020 718 
( 1 card) 



^ 01 511 

(1 card) 

ED 031 721 
(1 card) 



SD 03 i 762 
(1 card) 

ED 02? 335 
( 1 card) 



SD Cl 2 9hh 
(1 card) 



£D 01? 52C 
( 3 cards ) 



SD 023 115 
(2 cards) 



SD 02? 563 
(3 caj’ds) 



ED. 02? 9.U3 
(:< cac'ds) 



Choosing an occupa-tion vrlsely — a proposal to 
take the guesswork out of future vocational 
guidance. Kilpatrick, Goz'don. 2‘ferch 68 2o^ • 

A system for predicting outcomes of vocational 
counseling, juofcjuist, Eloyd H. 5 Sept t>7 12P* 

Behavioral school counseling. A demonstration of 
the Stanford Career Planning Project-^ Thoresen, 
American Personnel and G^iidance Assocxs.taon, 
v^Jashington, D.C. 31 Mar 6? ^8P. 

Guidance for total development. VanHoose, William, 
S^r.rstate University, Detroit, Mich. 6? 12F. 

heeded concepts in elementary guidance. Warner, 

Tom- Spons. agency: Ohio School Coimselcrs Associa- 
tion, Ohio State Dept, of Education, Columbus Div. 
of Guidance and Testing Jan 6? 32?. 



Pre-high school vocational group guidance for 
rctential dropouts and non-collegs-bound students - 
Yuh^rer, John A., Tracy Elementary School District, 

Calif. Pub. date Jvd 6? 39? - 

Proceedings, National Seminar on Vocational &ai- 
dance, (Northern i-lich. XJniv., Aug 21—26, 6c). 
Bysuers, K.G., American Vccaticnal Ass-n.- Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Personnel and Guidance 

Ass’n- Jun 67 155^^*- 



Prcceed5-ngs of second annual Conference of Oc- 
cupational Education Guidance Personnel. ^ New 
York State jiiducaticn Dept., Alcany. JJov o? 10?^ 

A report- of the regional conferences on guidance 
uresent and potential students oi 
area vocatLonal— technical schools and rej.av.ed 
papers. Sdw-ard D. Sroith and others. Penn State 
Dec-t. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. Bureau 
of ?e:rsoTitieIL Sd*"vices> Off- of iSciuca-t^iLon * 

Vfeshirigtc-n, D.C. 6S lltSi*. 



Planning occupational education arid training ior 
development. * Staley, Eugene, Stanford Gniv^, 
Calif Stanford International Development Educa- 
tion Center (SIDSf;) Mar o? 82?. 
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ED 010 071; 
(2 cards) 



ED 026 532 
(3 cards) 



ED 022 961 
(1 card) 



ED 010 779 
(1 card) 

ED 021 0i;8 
(h cards) 



ED 029 990 
(2 cards) 



ED on bub 

(2 cards) 



ED 031; 881 
(1 card) 



ED 032 582 
(2 cards) 



A developmental program for vocational counselors 
directed toward serving disadvantaged youth, etc. 

^ Sweeney, Thomas J., University of South Carolina 
School of Education, Colinabia 1966 66Pi 

A guide for developmental vocational guidance, 
grades K-12. Oklahoma State Dept, of Education, 
Cklahonia City, Dept, of Vocational -Technical Educa- 
tion. 68 168?. 

The development and demonstration of a coordinated 
and integrated program of occupational information 
selection and preparation in a secondary school. 
Final rep)ort. Agan, H.J., Kansas State Utiiv., 
Manhattan. Spons. agencys Office of Education, etc. 
Jun 68 27P. 

Project 13- By Anderson, Clara M., Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Minn. 1966 13P. 

An experimental program in vocational education. 
Final report. Springfield School District No. 

186, 111. Illinois State Board of Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation. 1967 205P. 

Education and real world of jobs. Asbell. 

National Cammittee for Support of the Public 
Schools, Washington, D.C. Spons. agency; Office 
of Education (DHEW), Washington, D.C. Bureau of 
Research. 68 85?- 

Attitudes of public school p>ersonnel towards the 
introduction to vocations program in North 
Carolina. By Clary, Joseph Ray, North Carolina 
Univ., Raleigh, N.C. State Univ., North Carolina 
State Board of Education, Ralei^ 1967 -87P. 

The world of working and learning. Bush, Donald, 
and others. Rocky Ifountain Education Lab, Inc- 
Greeley, Colorado Office of Education (DHEW), 
Washin^on, D.C. Bureau of Research. Jun 69 2i;P- 

Between education and the world of work^ the image 
of the world of work. Occupational education 
program- Bush. Rocky Mountain Education Lab., Inc., 
Colorado. Spons. agency; Office of Education, etc. 
Feb 69 122P. 
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(APPENDIX M) 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 



STATE DEPARTMENT ADVISORX COMMITTEE 



Ben. Dlaer 
Barbara Crabo 
Janies Fitzpatrick 
Flora Martin 
Clark Fovler 
Dean Lindahl 
Mike Bullock 
Alve Thoaas 
Del Gustln 
Ralph Mlkkleson 
Earl Barlov 
Da^e Xanl 
Alan Anderson 
Harold .::,.:hgaer 
Tad Clark 
Don Caapbell 



Director Vocational Education 
Supervisor Health Occupations 
Supervisor Guidance 
Supervisor Hooe Economics 




• Assistant Director • Basic Skills 



Supervisor Title I 

Assistant Director Vocational Educuition 
Assistant Director, Basic Skills 
Supervisor, Vocational Guidance 



Supervisor T & X 



Supervisor Indian Education 
Supervisor Elementary Education 
Supervisor Special Needs 
Supervisor Title III 
Program Officer Title I 
Program Officer Title I 



O 
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(AFFEMDIX N) 



GOMMJMrre ADVISORY OeMCTTEE ROSIER 



Mr. Stanly Lane, a^serdistendent 
AnsErioan Sstelting S Refining 
300 SouA Montana Ave. 

East Helena, Montana 59635 

Mr. Dix C. Shawalier _ 

Dividaon Ifanag^ 

Montana Pombk* Ocaipany 
Helena 

Dp. Les Ec3derts, Director 
diagnostic 6 Remgaiation Cacxter 
Surihaven School 
Helena 



Mr. David TXdddfy 
1207 Winne 
HelKia 

MrSo Donald Pullin 
327 Broadway 
Helena 

M?s. Art Wiitney 
2010 Jcrcsne Placft 
Helena 

Kr. Ray Moore 
920 Mill Road 
Helsia 



Mcs. Stanley Van Diest 
1509 Gallatin 
Helena 



Jerry McGuire 
1300 FLcweree 
Helena 



O 
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Mr. Robert Ihielen 
1719 Townsend 
H^ena 



Hcs. Vicki McLuoas, Has Agent 

#612 Hotfel 6 Restaurant EtrplcyBes 



Box 955 
Helena 



Mr- Peter Sullivan 
5 VfashiJ^tan Place 
Helena 

T 

Up, Gere Huntington 
324 FtQler Ave. 
Helena 



Mr. Vern Brown 
1214 A^>en 
Helona 

Mcs. Robert C l ause n 
3990 McHugh Lane 
Helena 

Mr. Don Predrikson 
Advertising Manager 
Union Bank 6 Trust Co. 
Helena 

Mr. Charles McCarthy 
Social Service Coordinator 
Model Cities Office 
101 N. Jackson 
Helena 

hfcs. Warren E. Brass 
1300 Birch ST. 

Helena 

Fgp. Dave Kneedler 
705 Rhode Islaoid 
Helena 



Mr. Don Henderson 
1600 Illinois 
Helena 



Mr. Ben Uhner, Daree^ 
Vocational 6 Occupational Scil^ 
departJnent of Public Ihstrusction 
State Coital Bldg. 






Mr. Harold Beiaer, Sqpervxsco? 
ESDi. Title m . 

d^iartiaent of Public Instructicn 
State Capitol Bldg. 

H^ena 



Mr. larry Roberts . . . 

Governor’s Gamps Rejares^ta'^ve 
Ehplpyment Security Gcninissaan 
p. O. Bc 3X 1728 
H^ena 

Mr. Rpger Stensland 
H^ena Industz^tes 
1325 Helena Ave 
Helena 
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(APPENDIX N) 



CCfflMUNTIY EVAEUATa:ON COMMITTEE 



1. 


Dick House 


Buttreys Foods 


442-3330 


2, 


George Allen 


Penneys Department St. 


442-7230 


3* 


Maxine Homer 


Health Departraent 


449-3444 


4. 


Don Larson 


Jorgensons Inn S Food 


442-6380 


5. 


Bob Morgan 


Forest Service 


442-9040 


6. 


Bob Cooney 


Fish & Gefflse 


449-2535 


7. 


Judy Carlson 


Model Cities 


442-5850 


8. 


Orval Mix 


Mix's 76 Station 


442-4476 


9. 


Don Engle 


Jaycees 


442-7695 


10. 


Russ Aim 


Union Bank 


. 442-5050 


11. 


C. E. Skeets Houtchens 


Welfare Department 


449-3434 


12. 


Bob Tubbs 


Tubbs Grocery 


442-1250 


13. 


Ace Kajidricdc-: 


Painters Union 


i:-i>2-1708 


14. 


Rev. Bill Burkhardt 


. Pastor 


442-9883 


15. 


Dick Porte 


Engineer-Cairds 


442-7957 


16. 


Glen Drake 


Senatar-Lawyer 


442-0230 


17. 


Jim Fitzpatrick 


Guid. Sup. 


449-2060. 


• 

00 

H 


C- J. Seifert 


Globe Clothing 


442-2490 


19. 


Deal Chugg 


Mt. Bell Tele. 


449-3311 


20. 


Jack Carver 


Rehab. Department 


449-2590 


21. 


J. C. Harrison 


Sup. Crt. Judge 


449-2626 


22. 


Vic Beneventi 


Registrar-College 


442-3450 



23. Ed Mcfiagii 

24. Bill VifeCLlcen 

25. Jack Vfetlsh 

26. John Mctrrison, Jr». 

27. Dr, Kent Be ghn 



Phillips Dairy 
Bjp. Sea?. 

St. Ifyw. Department 



Architect 

Radiologist 



442- 0080 
449-3044 

443- 2492 
442-3050 
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442-1275 



28. 


i(fee.yne Jenewein 


GSA Motor Pool 


442-9040 


29. 


Bill Sanford 


l^iltigraph 


442-1810 


30. 


Jack Naegele 


Nagele Inc. 


442-9400 


31. 


Ifenley Martenson 


School Board 


442-2997 


32. 


Jeff Itorvxsdn 


School Boai?d 


442-2190 


33. 


Elmesr Hausken 


School Board 


442-8319 


34. 


Harvey Demars 


School Board 


442-1927 


35. 


Bill Schmidt: 


School Board 


442-5520 


36. 


Bob Pennignton 


Am. Bldg. 8 Loan 


442-3080 


37. 


Jim Jftirrey 


AFL-CIO 


442-1708 


38. 


Paul Reber 


Plumbing 


442-4660 


39. 


John Fistad 


Flooring 


442-5501 


40. 


Tr>-ig Deford 


Hasp. Adm. Shodair 


442-1980 


41. 


Prank KamlowsJcy 


Mb. Bell Tele. 


449-3286 


42. 


Bill Leaphart 


School Board 


442-4930 


43.- 


— 54 


State Dept. Staff 




55. 


Art Hall 


Deaconess Hbeaie 


442-7920 
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PERCeWT OF STUDENTS 



STUDENT POPULATION IN CAREER EDUCATION 
Survey Date October L 1371 



00 % 



Average Percentage AH Students Pcrticipcting 
Average Percenfoge AH Students Participating in f-6 




6 DLC ? 

GRADE LEVEL 
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(Appendix F) 



SCHOOL DISTRICT ADVISORY CCMMITTingg 



Homer V. Loucks 
Charles P* Johnson 
Archie H. Lucht 
Louis O. Strand 
Einar Brosten 
Bemie Hartman 



Gary Ryti 
John Wenger 
Warren Morehouse 
Dale Moore 
Tom Hiller 
Henry Jorgenson 



James Van Meter/ 
Sandy Steward / 
Warren Ruetten 
Sharon Tc^heck 
Glen Barrows 
Harley Iverson 
Dale Johnson 



COUNSELORS 



Bess Eggtim 
Harold Olson 
Kathryn Megard 
Bob Rieman 
Margaret Rienhart 
Pat 0*Lea3TT 



BUILDING REPRESENTATIVES 



Hawthorne 

CRA 

Central 

Broadwater 

Smith 

Ray Bjorke 
Jefferson 
May Butler 
Bossiter 
Lincoln 
Bryant 
Junior Hi gh 
Sonhaven 
Senior High 
Vo-Tech Center 



Marge Biner 
Patrick Feely 
Sjsmy Rae Mandeville 
Bessie Hawkes 
Lennice Traweek 
Gary VanGerpen 
Jackie Carlin 
Alice Shy 
Marion Pope 
Jean Miller 
Catherine Cooper 
Roy Rallia 
Glen Thomas 
Terry Beaver 
Charles Stalnaker 
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(APPENDIX Q) 



grace level 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1-2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

3-4 

6 



4 - 5 - S 



4 -- 6 
4-6 



4-6 

1-2 




CAKEEIR EDUCATION UNITS 

PEXxluced Undter ftoject 



Trnx 

Heather Bureau 

Forest Conservation 

Home 6 Seihool Helpers 

Plant Itait 

Dairy 

Fireanan 

Cc3nstructic«i 

Vocaticans 
Clothing Industry 
Ecology 

Oociq>ational Survey 
Vbter CcHwersation 
Hospital Related Jobs 
piyrlf^iTig a Stoorei 
Tiwsportation Warloers 

Conservation 



Aviation 

T^^dione 

Weather 

Post Office 

TaLevisicn Variefty 
Progr am 



AUTHOR 

Leanne Wolverton 
Bernice Bradham 

Fem Cooper 

Ruth Rollins 

Shelia Bieber 

Ann McOonnick 

Arm ^fcCcQ^nick 

Shirl*^ Olson 
Schneider 

Cyan Prowell 

Tina Vercmlis 

Bonnie Hawthorn 

Dyan Prowell 

Tina Veroulis 

Rita Shut© 

Mrs* Pope 

Pat Griffin 
Vida Larson 

Lucille Nybefg 



Darrel Dorscih 
Diane Carpent^ 
Traweek 6 Johimon..- 
Pace 

Edith Jorgenson 
. i^thy Estill 
Kathy Estill 
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SCHOOL 

Lincoln Elementary 

Central 

Ray Bjotke 

Rossiter Elementary 

Caitral 

Cerrtral 

Jefferson 

Lincoln 

Bryant Elementary 
Rossiter 
Lincoln 
Eryant 

Bryant Elementary 
Roshiter Elementary 
R^ Bjorke Eloienta'^y 

Lincoln Elementary 
Jefferson 

University of Georgia 
Shdth School 
Central 
Br yan t 

Mt. View Elo?»ientary 
Mt. View Elementary 



Around the Globe Gladys Pearw 

Jackie Carlin 

Protective Sersdces 






GRADE LEVEL 


Tnus 


AU3H3R 


SCHOOL 


4-5-6 


T^sppestxy 


Bonnie K. Staith 


Wlizabeth 


3-4 


Ecology 


Carolsm Qrr 


Bladarell Elementary 


4-5 


Heal Planning S Food 


Essie Bilbedc 


Cobb County 


4-5 


Interior Decorating 


Sazah Harold 


Hawthorne 


5-6 


Construction of 
Horizontal Bars for 
the pleQTground 


Bonnie Ban 


Blackwell 


4-5-6 


Ecology 


Edith Jorgenson 


Bryant 


4-5-6 


Fhotpgrcg^ 


Jane Durden 


Cd 1±» County 


4-5-6 


Ne»spsper Industry 


Ann Tipton 
Ardela Jennings 
L. W« Brunett 


Cobb County 


5 


The nsMSpaper Industry 


Lucill Light 


Lincoln Elementary 


6 


Banking 


Margaret H^res 


Bryant 


6 


Rocketry 


Earl Olson 


BrodHater 



f 

t ■ 

j* Sanple tWLts given to the Helena Sdiool District by the CoW> County District, 
i WfeowLetta, Georgia, 

? . . -.••••• ‘ • 

>' ■ 

i 

■'*7 ' . . • * 

I • ' . 
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4APPENDIX 10 



INSTRUCTIONAL MftlERIAL 

1. Msmpcwer 8 Econanic Education 

2. Occupational Outlook Bfendbook 

3. Set Readings Interpersonal 

4. “The Wbrld of Wbrfc” 

5. Set #549 Basic Eooncanics 

6. "Occupational Outlook Handbook" 

7. Occupational Infornatibn in the 

Elementary School (Professional 
Resource Text) Author: Will a Norris 

Code 5-77 

8. Occupations 8 Careers (Textbook) 

9. Life Career Game # WP3253 

10. EcCtKodc System Game #WP3252 

11. Consumer Game # 3250 

12. Multi-M^dia KLt "Smart Spending" 
#0F15 j 

O 
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Joint Council on Econcinic Education 
1212 Ave. of tiie Americans 
New Yor^, N. Y. 10036 

Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Govemment Printing Office 
Vfeshington, D. C. 20402 

McGraw-Hill Book Ccmpany 
Di^sion of MsGraw-Hill Inc. 

P. 0. Box 402 

Higihtaville, N. J. 08520 

The Lesslie Press 
111 Lesue Street 
Dallas, Texas 75207 

The InstTOCtor Publications, Inc. 
Instructor Park 
Dansville, N. Y. 14437 

Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printii^ Office 
feshington, D. C. 20402 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



McGraw-Hill Book Ocnpany 
8171 Redwood Higl^y 
Novato, California 

Social Studies School Service 
lOOpO Culver Blvd. ( 

Culver City^ California 90230 

Social Studies School Service 
10000 Culver Blvd. 

Ciilver City, California 90230 

Social Studies School Service 

10000 Culver Blvd 

Culver City, California 90203 

SodLal Studies School Service 
10000 Culver Blvd. 

Culver City, California 30230 
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FIUlglRIPS and FimS 



1. (1) set K-3 World of Work (WOW) 



2. (1) set 4-6 World of Work (WOW) 



3. Microfiche Film 



4. 7 V-30H Sony 1/2 inch Video Tape 

l^jelve (12) tapes per carton 



5. Sound Filmstrips "U* S. Econcwy" 



6. Sound Filmstrips ”Protecting the Service” 



7. SouTKi Filmstrip “Four viw Quit” 



8. Sound Filmstrip”I)ropping out-Road 
to Nowhere ^51-10103 



9. Sound Filmstrip ”Preparing for the World 
of Wbrk” A-N103901 

10. Sound Filmstrip “What you Should 3^ow 
Before you go to Work” #N-10b-102 

11. Sound FUmstrip ”F*reparir!g for tSie Jobs 

of the 70’.«i" #N-103-802 



12. Sound FilJttStrip "Choosing your Career” 
iW-100-683 

13. Sound Filmstrip "Automation: Prcmise-.cr 
Threat” N-400* - 802 

14. Movie "Of Time, Work, and Leisure” 

# ES-713 (Rental) 



Denoyer-Geipert Co. 

P. 0. Box 93550 
Chicago, Illinois 60690. 

Denoyer— Geppert Co. 

P. 0. 3ox 93550 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 

ERIC Docuraant Reproduction Service 
The National Cash Register Ccropany 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Bethesda, Msa?yland 20014 

Electronics Ilistributars, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1475 
320 Sixth St. south 
Great Falls, Montana 

Social Studies School Service 
10000 Culver Blvd. 

Culver City, Calif. 90230 

Social Studies School Service 
lODOOCulver Blvd. 

Culver City, Calif . 90230 

Guidance Associates 
PleasantviUe, New York 10570 



Guidance Associates 
PleasantvillesNew York 10570 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 



Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New/Yark 10570 

I 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville ,N^ York 10570 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasahtviile , New York 10570 

Net Film Service 
Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401- 
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EQUIPMENT 



1. Ifodel AV#3600 Video Tape Recorder 



2. Model #AV/AVC 3400 Rober H Video Portable 



3. 3. Model #CUM 192U Video Monitor 



4. Model # CVA-1 RecOTidng Adapter 



5. 3-M Brand Executive I Microfilm 

Reader Printer 



Electronics Distributors, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1475 
320 Sixth St. South 
Great Falls, Montana 

Electronics Distributors, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1475 
320 Sixth St. South 
Great Falls, Montana 

Electronics Distributors, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1475 
320 Sixth St. South 
Great Falls, Mcaitana 

Electronics Distributors, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1475 
320 Sixth St. South 
Great Falls , Montana 

3-M Business Product Sales, Inc. 
126 West Broadway 
Butte, Mcartana 59701 
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TESTS and INVENTORIES 



1. California Study Guide 
Kit W-61 


Vfestem Psyhological Services 
12031 Wilshire KLvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 30025 


2. Interest Inventory for Elenentary 
Grades CP— 3 KLt 


Western P^fhological Services 

12031 Wilshire Blvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 


3. Vocational Planning Inventories 
SRA. Speciaent Set 
7-6709 High School 


Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


4. Kuder Vocational Preference Record 


Sci^ice Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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